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THE SACRIFICE. 
[2 Sam. 23 :,17.] 
BY THE REV. EDWIN JOHNSON. — 











ILD was the scene. Gray crags uplifted 
Their giant forms against the sky ; 
While at their feet loose rocks lay drifted, 
As in a torrent’s bed now dry. 
There, like a socket sightless, hollowed, 
Adullam’s dismal cave was set ; 
Wherein the men who David followed, 
A motley multitude, were met. 
And thence, a narrow shelf o’erleaping, 
A gorge rushed toward the valley tilled, 
Which now not peaceful peasants reaping, 
But fierce Philistine warriors filled. 
Weary with flight, with fever burning, 
The outlawed chieftain left the cave; 
And, toward his native city turning, 
To one deep wish an utterance gave: 


“Oh, that some hand a draught might bring me 
From Bethlehem’s well, hard by the gate! 
With strength and courage would it wing me, - 

Or lend contentment here to wait.” 
Three mighty men, that wish o’erhearing, 
At once to danger bade defiance ; 
Nor stony steep, nor foeman fearing, 
Their stalwart limbs a sure reliance. 


They crossed the vale, they climbed the mountain, 
They drew the water, clear and sweet, 
Forth from its cold and hidden fountain, 
And bore it swift to David’s feet. 
Then gratitude with honor blended 
Within the chieftain’s throbbing breast, 
A moment o’er the prize he bended, 
And to his heart his hand he pressed. 
“God save that I should drink the potion ! 
It is the blood of men!” he cried. 
And, looking up with wrapt devotion, 
He turned it suddenly aside. 
The ground became an altar lowly, 
Whereon a sacrifice was poured, 
Richer than when in temple holy 
Judea’s multitudes adored. 
But, as we read the ancient story, 
Well may it call his love to mind, 
Who, from the far-off heavenly glory, 
Came down our sin-lost souls to find ; 
Assailed and conquered hostile legions ; 
His crop of heavy sorrow bore ; 
And entered death’s own dismal regions, 
That we might live forevermore. 
Oh, shall we take the costly treasure, 
The lives redeemed by blood divine, 
And bid them serve our selfish pleasure, 
Or say, Dear Lord, these lives are thine ? 
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HINTS AS TO COMMENTARIES. 
BY W. H. VAN DOREN, D.D. 


T is no easy matter to select a library of good books 
only. Many a minister’s shelves are lumbered, not 
filled. Two elements beside genius are demanded to 
make a good work. A discriminating mind, and the 
starting from a true standpoint. How can you trust 
authors like Dr. Morell in his History of Philosophy, 
and Dr. Gillet in his God in Human Thought, when they 
fail to discriminate between the free agency of our un- 
fallen sire, and that of our paralyzed powers aftcr the 
apostasy ? 

Or contrast the «lear cut criticism and admirable un- 
folding of the Spirit, in the imprecatory Psalms, of Dr. 
Murphy in his invaluable werk, just issued, with that of 
Dr. Lange on the Miracle in Canan. Whocan tell 
whether the latter holds that the change was in the taste 
only, or in the nature of the water? In his Life of 
Christ, he maintained the former. Those six large 
volumes resemble a foaming sea of brilliant rhetoric, but 
as unsatisfactory as the clouds issuing from the learned 
doctor’s meerschaum (Anglice, “sea foam’’), 

The work of Macknight on the New Testament reminds 
us of Robert Hall’s opinion, “He resembles a bird that 
never lifts a wing toward heaven, while it could find a twig 
on which to rest.’””’ Thus the accomplished scholar, Dr. 
Morton, of Harvard, never seems once to have had a 
flash across his mind in the four volumes on the New Testa- 
ment that they were inspired by Jehovah, Wedeeply regret 
to allude to the scholarly work known as Speaker’s 
Commentary, and endorsed by the learned editors of 
The Presbyterian Review, as begun aso from a standpoint 
that destroys our faith inits value. The author of Notes 
on the Pentateuch, Oanon Cook, tells us that Moses de 
rived his account of the deluge from tradition descend- 
ing from Shem or Japheth. Why does he exclude the 
sable sons of Ham? Why not obtain a// his material 


'| facts from the same human source? This is not to wring 


out the dew of heaven from Gideon’s fleece, but the de- 
nial that it was ever wet. 

The greatest error in exegetical authors (if fifteen 
years among the works of some forty commentators ena- 
ble the writer to judge) is want uf time and labor being 
spent on their productions. Take the Psalms annotated 
by Hengstenberg and Prof. Addison Alexander. Their 
judgments were correct, as well as their standpoint true. 
But how they forget, in their mechanical criticisms on 
the Hebrew text, that while they are unfolding and 
illustrating the st»mina, the corolla, and petals of the 
Rose of Sharon, its very perfume is vanishing away. 
That I am not alone in my opinion, let me quote the 
authority of Prof. Moses Stuart. When Mr. Barnes, 
who had admirable qualifications for an exegete, put 
forth his three volumes on Isaiah, the professor was in- 
terrogated by his class at Andover for his opinion. It 
was, “Our most worthy brother tells us, his work was 
prepared before breakfast, but he need not have informed 
us of the fact.” 

There were some singular errors which not only es- 
caped the authors, but the practised discrimination of 
excellent scholars, who read and corrected the proof 
sheets. Dr. J. Pye Smith in his admirable work on the 
Testimony to Christ’s Messiahship, relates that the 
scholars for three or four generations, with the libraries | 
of European universities at hand, founded a severe 
criticism on a printer’s mistake in the Vulgate. The 
original Greek had not the least shadow of ground for 
the error. Mr. Barnes, in his original edition of one of 
his volumes on the Gospels, wrote on the words, “ Elias 
must first come,” “The Jews expected the prophet 
had risen ‘rom the dead,” while, in fact, his fiery chariot 
was driven over his grave, bearing him up to heaven. 

One as accurate and careful as Dr. Addison Alexander 
tells us, that the spot where the crucifixion took place, 
was by tradition known as Calvary, although the term 
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is not found in the Scriptures; while the word is the 
Latin for the Greek, just as Mars’ Hill is the English of 
the original in Acts. Thus also Tischendorf having 
given his views on sacred history in familiar style, failed 
to reach the heart of the church, Why? His latest 
preface to his Greek Testament contains his standpoint : 
“Luke obtained his materials from human records,” 
or something similar to this. Notwithstanding his name 
is sacredly endeared to the heart of true students of the 
Word, yet we can’t trust such a judgment. John Newton 
of blessed memory, when censured for condemning a 
volume without reading but a few pages, replied, ‘‘ Must 
one eat a whole ham, before he decides it is spoiled?” 
What confidence cau we have in Mr. F. W. Robertson’s 
writings, after we learn that he wrote his estimate of 
Inspiration, “That’ Moses and Isaiah, Plato and 
Xenophon, were alike inspired ”’? 

What faith can we have in Dr. Lecky’s History of 
Morals, notwithstanding his eloquent style and _ bril- 
liant genius, or Canon Robertson’s History of the 
Church, when we find them constantly confounding the 
persecuted, afflicted, tormented church of the Lord with 
Rowe, known in Scriptures as “ anti-Christ.” 

When one writes comments on law as did Blackstone, 
if he denies the ordinary principles of eternal justice 
underlying them, can you trust him? That eminent 
jurist asserts them to be derived from Moses. Unless a 
writer bases his views interpreting the Scriptures on 
God’s authority in them, the reader is ever at sea. Thus 
Augustine, Aquinas, Bengel, Trapp, Calvin, Wesley, 
Hackett, Alexander, etc., wrote as though they believed 
God speaks to us. When LaPlace, Humboldt, atheistic 
in their views, interpret the laws of nature we feel their 
foundations shaky. 

Neither logic nor mathematics can demonstrate that 
God made the sun, or inspired the Bible. But to deny 
either, with such the Holy Ghost has no argument, only 
a rebuke, Pasa. 14:1. There are enough, too many good 
books, to waste one’s time on unreliable, or unwisely 
composed works. 


THE CHINESE CHILDREN’S TEACHER. 
BY MRS, SARAH B, COOPER, 


NLY a few weeks ago an article appeared in THE 

Sunpay ScHoot Times giving a brief account 
of the important work among the Chinese children of 
San Francisco,—a work second to none in its‘ prospec- 
tive bearing upon the future of the great empire across 
the sea. That article has been blest of God in calling 
the attention of active workers in the East to this use- 
ful mission, and letters of encouragement and promise 
have been received in response thereto from some of the 
large cities of the Atlantic coast. Some of these letters 
were addressed to the devoted missionary, Mrs. Caroline 
H. Cole, to whose unwearying devotion the school is 
largely indebted for its great usefulness and success. 
But ere those letters reached this coast her hands were 
folded peacefully across the quiet breast, and she had 
passed to her eternal rest and reward. 

On January 4, a Christmas tree was prepared for the 
children of her school, Mrs. Cole herself making {many 
of the purchases, and actively engaging in the general 
work of preparation. This annual festival was eagerly 
anticipated by the children, and many friends interested 
in the school took diligent pains that none should be 
disappointed in the festivities. Mrs. Cole had not been 
up to her usual standard in health for some time before, 
but, in a late conversation with the writer, she had ex- 
pressed herself as fervently hopeful of restoration, re- 
marking that she had so many plans for the school, and 
saw so much work to be done in its behalf. “Why,” 
she added, with an emphasis never to be forgotten, “I 
just begin to see the dawn of fulfillment in my work; 
my faith now takes hold on larger possibilities, and I 
feel sure that the work is the Lord’s, He has more for 
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me yet to do, ere I go to the rest that remaineth.” And 
so earnest were her words that they carried with them 
the conviction that she was, indeed, to be restored to full 
health again. But, on the morning of the festival, 
she gave over all into other hands, and quickly passing 
into a state of unconsciousness, she entered into rest on 
the morning of January 7, after six years of devoted ser- 
vice to the Chinese Mission School, which, with the co- 
operation of the Rev. Dr. Loomis, the Chinese missionary, 
she was instrumental in organizing, and which with an 
indefatigable energy, she carried forward to its present 
state of usefulness. Hundreds of Chinese children whom 
she has taught during this period will cherish her memory 
with loving and grateful hearts, while the full results of 
all her labor can be known only to him whom she so 
faithfully served. She leaves many warm friends on this 
coast and in the East, who loved her for her virtues, and 
sustained and encouriged her by their prayers and 
offerings. 

But she is gone, and her works do follow her. The 
absorbing thought with the officers and friends of the 
school is: ‘Who shall fill her place?” We have faith 
t»> believe that he who first inspired the work will raise 
up her successor. Fitted, as was Mrs, Cole, by years of 
active work in China, and a familiarity with the lan- 
guage, customs, and peculiarities of its people, for the 
place she so admirably filled, her loss seems to us irre- 
parable. But the Master knows it all; to him we com- 
mend it, leaving, meantime, no effort untried to meet 
the sad emergency. A teacher has been employed tem- 
porarily, and her services thus far give great satisfaction, 
but we need some one familiar with the language and 
idiosyncrasies of this strange people. 

In the former article the writer mentioned Li Mooeh, 
a very bright and interesting pupil of the school, who 
had returned to China, and the translation of a letter re- 
cently received from her by Mrs. Cole was given. A few 
days before she sailed this bright little girl said to Mrs. 
Cole, with an almost startling suddenness of suggestion : 
* What would the school do if you should die,—wouid it 
atop?” Mrs, Cole replied: “ If I should die, I hope little 
Li Mooeh would be large enough to teach it, and have a 
sign over the door, in large, bright letters: ‘Miss Li 
Moogn’s SCHOOL FOR CHINESE CHILDREN;’ this is what 
I hope.” Although Mrs. Cole added that this idea was 
yet almost beyond her grasp, it was apparent that the sug- 
gestion influenced all her thoughts and actions during 
the following day. Who shall say what the final out- 
come of that seemingly prophetic question, with its an- 
swer, shall be? In this connection I am constrained to 
recall the wonderful career of Mr. Yung Wing, the 
Chinese Commissioner of Education, showing so em- 
phatically that— 


“Small are the seeds which we unheeded sow 
Of slight beginnings to important ends.” 


Mr, Wing was one of the bright pupils brought over 
to this country some thirty years ago, by a returning 
missionary, and placed in the academy at Monson, Mas- 
sachusetts, to be prepared for college. In due time he 
was entered at Yale, where he proved a good scholar, 
even taking the first prize for Eoglish composition. 
After his graduation he returned to China with the pur- 
pose in his mind of influencing the Chinese government 
to send a number of youth to America for education. 
For a time he was in the service in the American em- 
bassy. Then he attempted the study of law. But he 
found many obstacles to the accomplishment of his 
great project. Lia Sun, another Chinese young man, 
who was educated in America, was heartily with Yung 
Wing in all his plans. Together they persevered and 
waited in patience and hope. 

At length Yung Wing was brought to the favorable 
notice of his government as an interpreter, doing excel- 
lent service in settling the controversy between the 
French and Chinese growing out of the Tientsin mas- 
sacre. His ability and integrity and his evident influ- 
ence with the representatives of foreign governments at 
that time commended him most warmly to the Imperial 
Commitrsioners. He was designated by his government 
to visit Europe and America, for the purpose of inspect- 
ing internal improvements and warlike defences, and to 
report on manufactures and machinery in those portions 
of this world, In this service also he acquitted himself 
so satisfactorily that he was sent on a second mission, 
to purchase machinery and all other appliances for the 
setting up of mills, shops, and factories. Thus, gradu- 
ally, the way was prepared for the broaching of his long 
cherished educational project. 

Finally the hour for it was ripe. At his instance the 
Imperial Government decided to set apart the sum ot 
$1,000,000 to send for education in America one hundred 





and twenty Chinese boys—of the brightest and most 
promising in the empire without regard to blood. Al- 
ready these boys are in this country, scattered by two 
and two in New England Christian homes, with the in- 
tention of remaining here some fifteen years. An im- 
perial commissioner with a retinue of Chinese artisans 
and tutors accompanied them to America, and has his 
headquarters at Hartford, Convecticut. From time to 
time all the youth are gathered at his official home to 
be examined as to their progrese, and to receive instruc- 
tion in the tenets of their philosophy and religion. 

Mr. Yung Wing is with the Imperial Commission at 
Hartford, and Mr. Lai Sun, who is also connected with 
it, has his heddquarters at Springfield, Mass. Mr. Wing 
is a man of rare ability and character, as his record evi- 
dences, and, best of all, he is a devout and humble Chris- 
tian believer, giving to God the glory of all his planning 
and doing. When last in this city, on his way from 
China, he spoke to the writer of his plans for future study 
and attainment, of a character likely, if projected to ful- 
fillment, to have an important bearing on the future of 
the great Chinese empire. Mr. Wing is already a man- 
darin of the blue button, that is, of the third rank. 

The writer has been thus explicit concerning the his- 
tory of this remarkable man, so to awaken, if possible 
a renewed zeal and interest in the Chinese Children’s 
Mission on this coast. It really seems as if this was the 
most efficient means of reaching that great people beyond 
the sea. Thanks for the encouraging letters already re- 
ceived from nob!e Christian hearts in the East. Although 
the dear missionary never read them in the flesh, she 
doubtless knows it all ‘‘ over there” ; and who shall say 
that, she shall not still bend and brood in loving min- 
istry over the work she so much loved while here? 

Perhaps, in the good providence of God, this article 
may reach some missionary heart, possessed of all the re- 
quisite qualifications for this important field. It may 
reach other hearts, to kindle an inspiration toward the 
equipping of some of these bright children for service 
like that of Mr. Wing, in behalf of the Chinese race. 
Communications addressed to Mrs. A. W. Loomis, pre- 
sident of the society, No. 800 Stockton Street, San Fran- 
cisco, will receive prompt attention, and may the blees- 
ing of Heaven abide with both the workers and the work ! 

San Francisco, Cal. 





CHRISTIAN WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


BY THOMAS K, CREE, 


HE same God who was with us in Philadelphia bless- 
ing his work so wonderfully there, is with us in the 
South. We hada series of meetings in St. Augustine, 
such as I never saw before. We were there only from 
Thursday evening till Sunday evening, yet many found 
Christ. We held a daily morning meeting, afternoon 
Bible reading, and a gospel meeting in the evening, with 
short exhortations and talks on Scripture lessons. We 
followed every meeting with an opportunity for personal 
conversation, and there were always some seeking Christ, 
and we hope some conversions, There was at the meet- 
ings simply an earnest presentation of the Word, but 
God used “ the simple things” and blessed every effort. 
At the meeting on Sunday night twenty-five, mostly men, 
asked prayer for themselves and remained for personal 
conversation, and at almost every meeting at least ten 
requested prayer. Written and verbal requests were 
presented at every meeting, and God graciously answered 
some of them while we were in prayer. The most hope- 
ful feature was to see young people, who had never done 
any personal work, going about among inquirers and 
pointing them to Christ. This is the fascinating part of 
Christian work, and once successfully engaged in it can- 
not well be given up. The attendance on the meetings 
was very large, the church being full at every session 
and on Sunday crowded. 

On Sunday afternoon a meeting for Sunday-school 
children and young people was held. It was conducted 
by Mr. George H. McIlvane; and was very pleasant and 
profitable. Many of those brought to Christ were from 
the Sunday-school, and the most efficient workers were 
the teachers. Mr. MclIlvane is well known in the Sun- 
day-school world as the superintendent of Grace Mis- 
sion Sunday School, Peoria, Ill. He is on a visit to 
Florida, but no sooner did he arrive in St. Augustine 
than he went into the Sunday-school, followed it with 
house to house visitation, and perhaps no visitor to St, 
Augustine has ever had more marked an influence for 
good upon the place. 

Rey. Dr. March, of Philadelphia, is supplying the 
pulpit of the Presbyterian church, and is preaching gos- 
pel truth in such a way as to fill the house, awaken 





inquiry, and lead souls to Christ. Rev. Mr. Rey- 
nolds, the pastor of the Presbyterian church, after ten 
years of earnest seed-sowing, is laid aside by sickness, 
and others have come in to gather the fruit of his earnest 
efforts. Mr. Eastman, agent of the American Sunday 
School Union, spent the Sunday with us. He is doing a 
good work in planting Sunday-schools over the state, 
and has met with such success as bears testimony to his 
earnestness and wisdom. Mr. James H. Kellogg, of 
Troy, well known as a Sunday-school man in New York, 
also spoke at the Sunday afternoon meeting. When our 
party left, meetings were to’be continued twice each day, 
and there is every promise of a continued and precious 
in gathering. 

St. Augustine is a quaint old city, founded in 1565. 
Its corner-stone was laid in the blood of the Huguenot 
colony at Fort Caroline, and true to its founders, it is 
still a Catholic city. One meets priests and nuns just as 
he does in similar cities abroad. The cathedral is 
almost as old as the city, and is very like those in the 
mountain ville ges of foreign lands. Its paintings are cer- 
tainly ancient, as modern taste could not produce such. 
The fort, three hundred years old, is very romantic, with 
moatand bastions, old Spanish guns, gates and bridges, and 
all the surroundings of a fortress of the sixteenth century. 
The city has narrow, crooked streets,—none over twenty 
feet wide,—old houses with peaked roofs and dormer- 
windows, a grand plaza, and city gates, A narrow island 
divides it from, and breaks the roll of, the sea. The 
town is a mass of orange groves, and the luscious fruit 
tempts one to eat, while the odor of the blossoms almost 
oppresses. Roses and flowers of all kinds are in abund- 
ance. Musquitoes sing their lively requiem, and the 
foliage and pleasant breezes all speak of mid-summer 
rather than of mid-winter. 

A series of meetings similar to those at St. Augustine, 
and with ike result, were held in Jacksonville. Three 
were held each day. The attendance during the day 
was not as large, nor was there at first the marked degree 
of interest manifested, but the attendance and interest 
increased rapidly. The evening meetings were very large. 
There were many requests for prayer, written and verbal; 
many said, “ Pray for me,” and remained for the second, or 
inquirers-’meeting, and ,we have reason to think many 
were hopefully converted. Two meetings daily still con- 
tinue. At both points, many young Christians were for 
the first time brought into active, personal work for 
Christ. 

The reports from Oharleston are most encouraging. 
The meetings inaugurated there were, very good, large 
numbers inquiring the way, and many rejoicing in a 
new found Saviour’s love. The meetings, two each day, 
have continued since we left, and as many as forty have 
arisen for prayer, in a single inquiry-meeting, and 
almost as many give evidence conversion Perhaps 
never before was the city so stirred religiously, and the 
work, now in the hands of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and carried on by the pastors of the city, is 
promising great results, 

Our party consists of Mr. George A. Hall, for eight 
years the efficient secretary of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, of Washington, D. C.; Mr. James 
McOonnoughy, from the office of the Executive Com- 


mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association, New - 


York, a very efficient worker; and your correspondent, 
not unknown in Philadelphia. Of him it might be 
said, that while the names of Moody and Sankey were 
in everybody’s mouth, his name was in everybody’s 
pocket, for who did not have Moody and Sankey tickets ? 
We are now enroute for Knoxville, Tennessee, from 
thence we go to Chattanooga, Nashville, Louisville, and 
then to New Orleans and far away into Texas, 





SERMONS TO GIRLS. 
A SISTER’S LOVE. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


HAT can a sister do for a brother? What may 

she be to him? What ought her influence over 
him to prove to his whole life? These are important 
questions for sisters to contemplate. The duties of 
brother and sister are reciprocal; he has rights and 
privileges, and so has she; and in every well-regulated 
home they have a broad ground of sympathies and tastes 
in common. But, besides, each has separate likings ard 


interests, separate pursuits and differing friendships ; 
the element of sex gives to each a diverse world, while 
it insures to each, through their opposite qualities, the 
possibility of a strong, eweet, and never-wavering influ- 
ence over the other. 

If I were addressing myself to boys there are many 
things I might say to them; but this being solely to 
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their sisters, I will adhere to my text. “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” says a thoughtful girl, looking up 
from her book and her cozy seat by the evening lamp, 
as the hall-door shuts upon her brother, and she hears 
his quick footsteps on the stoop, and down the pave- 
ment. How they ring through the silent street! Mother 
with her knitting in her hand hears them too—when 
does she not hear her boy’s step ?—and a shade of uneasi- 
ness courses her placid face. Where does Ned spend 
his evenings? Nobody in the house really knows. They 
imagine that he goes here or there, but no one likes to4 
ask him; and so long as he returns at a reasonably 
early hour the young man himself feels that nobody has 
the least right to inquire. He would be likely to regard 
the most delicate inquiries as improperly trenching on 
his manly prerogative of independence. 


It may easily be that the sister in Ned’s case has done 
all she could do to make home attractive to her brother, 
nay, fascinating. There are brothers who will not be 
charmed, charm you never so wisely. But, we may 
usually safely affirm that sisters have it in their power 
to keep brothers interested, happy, and even gallant in 
their company, especially while the brothers are still on 
that enchanted ground of youth, which is so bright, so 
flower-sweet, so glorious with pictured mirage, and float- 
ing rainbow haze, and so cumbered and beset by snares 
for the unwary feet. A girl, if she set herself to the 
task, with gentle persistence and womanly wisdom, can 
establish her sway over almost any boy, for whom she 
cares enough to make the effort. 

Really though, to observe the mutual relations of many 
brothers and sisters, the dispassionate on-looker would 
conclude that their care for each other was of the cool- 
est kind. A critic from another planet, would not dream 
that there was any strong enduring love, between these 
young people, who trample on each other’s feelings, 
treat each other with discourtesy, and bring each other’s 
little faults and foibles into ridicule. Now a sister’s love 
should lead her always to bear herself toward her brother 
with the same graceful and beautiful politeness and 
patience which come to her manner, without conscious 
effort, when the person with whom she is talking, is not 
her brother, but her neighbor from over the way, or her 
friend, the librarian of the Sunday-school. It should 
make it possible for her to identify herself with some of 
his chosen pursuits, though they may not be those which 
she likes best. It should make her strong enough to say 
No, to him when necessary. 

A sister should have a high, and it is not too much to 
say, a severe standard of right. She ought never to 
tolerate as many weakly do, for the sake of peace, the 
expression of flippant or sneering opinions concerning 
the Bible, or religion, or the churches, in her presence. 


' Honest doubt is something to be respected, and met 


with fair and honest weapons. On the other hand, that 
species of infidelity which aims at saying smart things, 
and at pelting with cheap witticisms those great prin- 
ciples for which men have died, and by which empires 
have been builded, should receive contempt and disap- 
proval, A sister’s love should induce her to take a decided 
stand on the temperance question. She should enlist 
her brothers early in the great bands of young men, who 
will not taste anything which intoxicates. She should 
not invite to her parlor, nor go into company with, nor 
in any way accept attentions from young gentlemen, of 
any social position, who are known to be moderate 
drinkers, Unless she is consistent in this, she can 
hardly hope to prevail upon her brother to have nothing 
to do with wine or liquor of any kind. 


There is no argument so unanswerable as the argu- 
ment of a sincere, spiritual, and truly conscientious life. 
Each girl who lives before her -brother daily, in a high- 
minded, unselfish, and faithful way, sets before him a 
page, whence the love of God shines into his soul with 
clearness and tender light. For her brother’s sake every 
young woman should so live that her living would be a 
constant illustration of the power of divine grace. 

Often, and often, perhaps, when a young girl has en- 
tered upon the discharge of life’s duties with a feeling 
of her dependence upon God and a clinging trust in her 
Saviour there are eyes watching her with absorbiog in- 
terest. The brother, of whom, like the rich young man, 
we think that even the Lord must love him, for his good- 
ness, his morality, his many noble traits, still refuses to 
bow at the foot of the cross. He will not sell all that 
he has. He will not surrender himself entirely. But 
he feels to the very core of his being that there is a 
beauty and glory of life that he has not got; a rich ex- 
perience and a fullness of comfort which all his nega- 
tions have not brought him, and which his positive 





keeping of the commandments does not bestow. This 
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sister isa professing Christian, Has she the secret? Is 
her life set free from the storm ; is it lighted ever by the 
glory from on high? He watches and takes notes, and 
all unknowing herself her quiet example may win him 
to the dear and loving Friend, or repel him, and shut 
him into the outer darkness and cold. 

When your brothers are still boys, little boys, I would 
beg you girls to treat them with courteous thoughtful- 
ness, Then is your opportunity. It never will come 
again, so generous with promise. Mend Jimmie’s mit- 
tens, listen to his brave tales of exploit in the woods or 
on the ice, let him bring his comrades into the parlor 
and play for him the songs he likes, and the rattling 
polkas, though his tastes be less classic and refined than 
your own. Geta hold on Jimmie, and by and by he 
will be your beat defender, your most attentive escort, 
your most unwearying friend. Knit his soul to yours. 
You will never be sorry. Love him not with the love 
that never asserts itself by kiss or token or gift or caress, 
but love him with the enthusiasm which blesses what it 
touches and lifts it heavenward. 


PRAYER FOR ALL. 
BY. H. H. BROWNE, 
\ OULD’ST pray? Be this the simple prayer for all, 
When on God’s holy name thou didst humbly call: 
O Father, grant us strength of heart and will 
To bear, well trusting thee, the griefs that fill 
The cup of life. Grant courage to the weak, 


And to the speechless speech, that all may speak 
In praise of thee. 


Teach those who hate to love; 
The blind to see, that all may look above, 
Great God, to thee; the wronger turn 
To better ways; the ignorant to learn 
The way of life; the sorrowing to rejoice 
In trusting thee ; all to make a wise choice 
In choosing thee. 


All those who hunger, bring 
To thy unbounded feast of Love, great King 
Of all. Raise up the lowly ones ; let all 
The oppressed go free ; protect the great and small. 
With thy strong arm, from off their beds of pain, 
The suffering raise. Mad passion’s sway restrain; 
Let discord cease, and peace and plenty smile ; 
Nor war, nor stain of blood the earth defile. 

Thy love descend, thine own effulgent light, 
And cleanse the earth from all its sin-brought blight. 
Hear us, and grant our prayer, O Father dear, 

Thy children take unto thyself, more near. 





THE LESSON AT HOME. 
BY MARY P. HALE, 


‘TT is lesson-night—don’t go till after tea,” said a 

little friend, with whose parents I had recently 
become acquainted, and on whose mother I was making 
a call. 

“ Lesson-night! And what do you do, Dora?” I asked 

“Oh, we have little stories and Bible texts; and pa 
explains things ; and it’s so nice. But we all bring some- 
thing, and Ida—that’s my older sister—calls it a lesson- 
picnic. Even Dot, the darling, says a little verse. Do 
stay,’ urged Dora. 

And being cordially solicited by Mrs, W——, my 
young friend’s mother, I remained. Indeed, a Sunday- 
school lesson, studied at home by parents and children, is 
so rare a thing in these busy days that I felt very desirous 
to see how it was conducted in this family. For in all 
my visits, I had observed a remarkably kind demeanor 
between the various members, and was disposed to think 
the Bible-lessons were studied with some good results, 

The evening meal being over, all who could read took 
a Bible, while Ida seating herself at the melodeon, com- 
menced a hymn in the singing of which all joined. It 
was about the child Samuel, and that was the subject of 
the lesson. The father read the passage from the Bible, 
slowly and in an impressive manner. He then said,, 
“Now let each one give something which they have 
learned in regard to the lesson or repeat a text.” 

Dot then said her verse, in baby accents, “The child 
did minister unto the Lord.” 

“What is minister, my little one?’ asked her father. 

“Doin’ thin’s for mamma, and papa, too, I cess,” 
Then climbing into her mother’s lap and nestling her 
curly head in her bosom she added, “ And for the dood 
Papa in heaven.” 

“The child has caught the spirit of the text,” said Mr, 
W——. “Now, Archie.” 

Archie, the five-year old boy, said, ‘“‘ There was another 





little boy who went into the temple, who never was, 


naughty too. Buthe did not live there likeSamuel. And 
he was always good, just as good ascan be. It was Jesus.” 

“Oh, please, papa, that was mine,” said little Dora. 
“ But never mind, Archie dear, you did say that so nice. 
I'll say two verses, ‘And Samuel grew and the Lord 
was with him, and did let none of his words fall to the 
ground.’ ‘And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature 
and in favor with God and man,’” 

“ Very well said, little daughter,” remarked Mr. W——. 
To which Dora replied, “Oh! but, papa, I did not find 
them myse//. Mamma found them; but when we talked 
over the lesson with her, I wanted to tell that which 
Archie just said.” ‘4 

After some remarks by Mr. W——, an older boy al- 
luded to the fact that Samuel rose immediately upon 
being called, each time, showing his readiness to obey. 
He added, “ I should think the sons of Eli would have 
felt reproved by Samuel’s attention to their father.” 

Mr. W —— made some reply, and then Ida gave a brief 
statement of the duties of the high priest, and in what 
manner Samuel probably aided him, And as a further 
help, Mrs. W—— showed a picture of the sacred furni- 
ture in the holy place, calling to mind some things 
which had been learned in previous lessons, 

It was an unconstrained, familiar exercise, the father 
taking notice of each child’s part, by some fitting re- 
sponse or question, And when each one had spoken, 
all continued to talk or ask questions upon the subjects 
of the lesson. A brief, appropriate story was usually 
told for the benefit of the younger ones. 

“Nothing helps better to familiarize our minds with 
Scripture truth in my opinion,” said Mr. W——, “ than 
this studying the lesson together. And we think it has 
a good influence upon the daily life of both parents and 
children.” 








ADVANTAGES OF A REVIEW CHART. 
BY JOHN B, SMITH. 


HE superiority of the commentary wholly biblical 
over an ordinary marginal reference Bible is not 

mainly in the time saved in the looking up of references, 
but that it brings under the eye of the student at the 
same point of time the text and all the illustrating pas- 
sages. 
To the thorough student of the lessons a Review Obart 
gives a like advantage. If he has already made each 
lesson familiar he will require but few minutes to become 
acquainted with the Chart, so that its words and letters 
will bring before his mind the lessons themselves, Then 
he will be enabled to take them all in at a glance, and 
will be free to study, compare, and classify them, for 
history, for doctrine, or for duty. 

For those who study but little—and they unfortunately 
constitute a majority in most schools—the Chart has 
special advantages. Starting with only a small per- 
centage of the school familiar with the titles and golden 
texts, a wide-awake and skillful leader needs but two or 
three minutes to go once over the titles by themselves, 
and again over them with the golden texts. Five min- 
utes is ample time to review also the topics and duties, 
the monthly titles, and monthly and quarterly review 
texts—the whole interspersed with questions and com- 
ments. Any school will enjoy such a rapid exercise, 
and its entire membership will soon acquire considerable 
familiarity with all the lessons. 

After a school review of this character, the Chart used 
should hang in the room during the remainder of the 
year, and be occasionally referred to by teachers and su- 
perintendent. By this means it is impossible that the 
Chart should not tend to keep the lessons in the memory 
of all. 

It is a point gained if we can occasionally get the 
whole congregation to join the schvol in looking at the 
lessons, and it can hardly be doubied that by the use of 
a Review Chart a congregation can be shown more in a 
short space of time about the lessons of a quarter, than 
in any other way. Those who are not in the Sunday- 
school will not take their Bibles and s/udy the lessons 
week by week ; but in looking on while the lessons are 
reviewed by the school at the quarterly concert, or other 
public review service, they would get a general idea of 
the work of the school, and of the portions of Scripture 
studied. Even this would tend to interest them in the 
school work, and to make them more likely to become 
students of God’s Word. 

Reviews should not be confined to a Chart; for if so, 
they are formal and mechanical. Methods of review 
should be various, and often all helps for the eye should 
be thrown aside. Yet there are real advantages in the 
use of a Chart—advantages too valuable to Bc ignored, 
or willingly given up, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1876.) 
11. March 12,—Absalom’s Rebellion.............c+cecseeeeee 2 Sam. 15: 1-14, 
12, March 19.—Absalom’s Death... 
13. March 26.—Review; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


[Second Quarter. 1876.) 


1, April 2.—The Ascending LOT ........cseeeeeeeeseeseees Acts 1: 1-12. 
2. April 9.—The Day of Pentecost ..........ccemrereerereeeerees Acts 2; 1-11. 
3. April 16.—Peter’s Defense.........0-.cscccsecseeeeeeeseceseeeens Acts 2; 12-28. 
4. April 23.—The Early Christian Church...........ceeeeee Acts 2: 37-47. 
5. April 30.—The Lame Man Healed.........cseeeeeesreeeee ACH 3: 1-11. 
6. May 7.—The Power of Jesus’ Name......cccccseeeeeeees Acts 3; 12-26. 
7. May 14.—Christian Courage... sccccsccccscceseeseereeensenees Acts 4; 8-22. 
8 May 21.—Christian Fellowship ............:cccceeeseeeesneees Acts 4; 23-37, 
9, May 28,—Lying Unto GOd.......cccccccccsesseeneeeeeeeeceeeeeenenes Acts 5; 1-11. 
10. June 4.—The Apostles in PrisOn,.........ccccssereereeeeee Acts 5: 12-26. 
11. June 11.—The Apostles before the Council...........+0+. Acts 5; 27-42, 
12, June 18.—The Seven Chosen.......sccsccce sosssercsseeeeceeees Acts 6: 1-15. 


_ 
“ 


. June 25.—Review ; or, a Lesson selected by the school. 


LESSON 13, SUNDAY, MARCH 26, 1876. 
FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Walt ON THE LORD, AND KEEP 
HIS WAY, AND HE SHALL EXALT THEE TO INHEBIT THE 
LAND: WHEN THE WICK&D ARE CUT OFF, THOU SHALT 
sre 1t,—J’sa, 87:34 


HOME READINGS. 


oy. {1 Sam, 15:10-23, Saul Rejected. 
Monday, March 20: (1 Sam. 16:1-13. David Anointed King. 
: » o,. (t Sam. 17:38-51. David and Goliath. 
Tuesday, March 21: |) Sam’ 18:1-16.\ David in the Palace. 
. yoo. ! 1 Sam, 20; 35-42. David and Jonathan, 
Wednesday, March 22: \) Sam. 24:1-16.. David Sparing Saul, 
y 03: § 1 Sam. 31:1-6 Saul and his Sons Slain, 
Thursday, March 23:9 gam. 5:17-25. David Established King. 
28am. 6:1-15. The Ark brought to Zion. 
Friday, March 24: 2 Sam. 7:18-29. God's Covenant with David. 
, pon. £2 8am. 15:1-14. Absalom’s Rebellion. 
Saturday, March 25°) 9 sam. 18: 24-33. Absalom’s Death. 


Sunday, March 26; 2 Sam. 22:1-22. David's song of Praise. 


TOPICS AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 
1. THE PENALTY OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


When he would have inherited the blessing, he was rejected 
( Hebrews 12:17). 
2. GOD'S CHOICE THE BEST. 
And the Spirit.of the Lorp came upon David from that day for- 
ward (1 Sam. 16; 13). 
3. VICTORY THROUGH FAITH. 


I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me (Phil, 
4:13). 
4 THE WAY OF SAFETY 


When a man’s ways please the Lorp, he maketh even his enemies 
to be at peace with him (Prov, 16:7). 


6. CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP. 
There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother (Prov. 18 ; 24). 
6. REVERENCE FOR GOD'S REPRESENTATIVES. 
Recompense to no man evil for evil (Rom. 12:17). 
7. DEATH OF THE DISOBEDIENT. 
The wicked is driven away in his wickedness (Prov. 14: 32). 
8. VICTORY THROUGH PRAYER. 


Believe in the Lorp your God, so shall ye be established (2 Chron. 
20: 20). 
9 THE POWER OF GOD'S PRESENCE. 


The Lorp hath chosen Zion: he hath desired it for his habitation 
(Psa. 182: 18). 
10. THE COVENANT-MAKING GOD. 
Of this man’s seed hath God, according to his promise, raised unto 
Israel a Saviour, Jesus (.1cls 15; 23). 
11. FILIAL INGRATITUDE. 


The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey his 
mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat tt (Prov. 30:17). 

12. A FATHER’S LOVE. 
He that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death (Prov, 11: 19). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR REVIEW. 
BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 


EACHERS will find it a very difficult thing, pro- 
perly and profitably to review twelve lessons in the 
time usually allotted to one. The method of conducting 
the review, and the matter to be embraced in it must be 
determined by a consideration of the ages and attain- 
ments of the class, It is essential that a review be con- 
ducted in a lively, animated manner, and to this a 
thorough preparation by the teacher is indispensable. 
Having settled in his own mind the course he will pur- 
sue, and the amount of work he will endeavor to over- 
take, let him make himself perfectly familiar with the 
golden texts and other verses he expects the children to 
recite, as also with the titles of the lessons, topics, and 
outlines, 
I sympathize with the teachers, who use THE SuNDAY 
ScHoo. Tres, and who perhaps refer to other papers 
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embarrassment how best to use the many helps afforded 
them. It is not necessary that each teacher should at- 
tempt to combine all the plans and methods suggested, 
or even exactly to adopt any one of them, rather let him 
select from all that which best suits his needs and which 
he can render available for his purpose. One teacher 
may be able to use one method; another may prefer a 


. | different one. Hence, the amount and diversity of help 


which is furnished. A very excellent chart of the les- 
sons with review questions, and a responsive exercise is 
given in The Scholars’ Quarterly, which presents the 
leading thoughts, special topics, and practical duties of 
the lessons of the quarter in a small compass, and may 
be used with great advantage by classes at different 
stages of progress.” 
THE TWELVE LESSONS. 


These twelve lessons cover a period of about half a 
century, a most important epoch in the history of Israel, 
during which the Hebrew nation made rapid advance- 
ment, became a compact and harmonious kingdom, 
having a settled, permanent form of government, and 
assumed a high and influential position among the po- 
litical powers of the East. In these lessons David is 
the central figure. The rejection and death of Saul, 
the friendship of Jonathan, and the rebellion of Absa- 
lom, all refer to his life and reign. A general title for 
the lessons of the quarter might be, “ The life and times 
of David.” As they give an account of him from his 
eighteenth to his sixty-fifth year; from a period of twelve 
years before he was crowned at Hebron, till within about 
five years of his decease. 

Under his reign the cause of religion was greatly pros- 
pered both in its external establishment and recognition, 
and in its spiritual teachings and power, while by the 
psalms composed by him a mighty impulse was given to 
personal piety and public devotion, and additional light 
shed upon the coming, the character, and the kingdom 
of the promised Messiah. 


THE CHARACTER OF DAVID, 


David’s character deserves a close and careful study, 
because of his rare endowments and varied experience ; 
because of the prominent position he occupied, and the 
lasting impress he made upon his own and all succeed- 
ing generations ; and because, as a prophet, he spoke of 
Christ, and as a type foreshadowed him. “Like the 
solitary heir of a multitude of wealthy families, he seemed 
to concentrate in himself the moral wealth of nearly all 
that had gone before him. The heavenly conversation 
of Enoch; the soaring and triumphant faith of Abraham ; 
the meditative thoughtfulness of Isaac; the wrestling bold- 
ness of Jacob ; the patient and holy endurance of Joseph, 
no less than his talents for administering a kingdom ; the 
calm self-command and holy patriotism of Moses, as well 
as his brilliant fancy; the warlike skill and energy of 
Joshua; the daring courage of Gideon; the holy fervor 
of Samuel—all met in the character of David. In every 
department of exertion where eminence usually gives 
fame and influence, Davidshone, A great king, a great 
warrior, a great poet, a great religious reformer, he held 
at once four of the greatest sceptres of dominion over 
the hearts of men.” —Blaikie. 


. 
THE REVIEW. 


In order to facilitate the review, the lessons may be 
grouped either in relation to the life or to the times of 
David, If the latter, then in the first month we have 
David in training for the kingdom; in the second 
David gaining the kingdom; and in the third, David 
maintaining the kingdom. If the former, then, as given 
in the Quarterly, we have David’s youth, David’s prime, 
and David’s old age. 

When Saul by repeated acts of disobedience had for- 
feited the divine favor, and incurred the divinely 
intimated doom of rejection, God sent Samuel, now far 
advanced in years, to Bethlehem to anoint one whom he 
had chosen as Saul’s successor. It was here after the 
sacrifice and the feast which followed it, that the young- 
est son of Jesse, a shepherd lad, summoned from the hill- 
side, is first introduced to us, We can imagine the 
scene. The venerable prophet, with the horn in his hand, 
the father with his seven stalwart sons standing by, 
awaiting the arrival of the youth whom they seem to 
have overlooked. He enters, a crook in his hand, with 
flushed cheek, flashing eye, and flowing locks, a youth 
fair to look upon, and full of promise. How amazed 
and awestruck he must have been when the holy man 
poured the oil upon his head, and as he returned to the 
care of his flocks, how delightful his experience as he 
* The Chart, Review Questions, and Responsive Exercise, are in- 
serted in other columns, 


enliiebi pe wl ae for review, in ‘their 
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felt the Spirit of the Lord ouien upon him. He was at 
this time about eighteen years of age, henceforth new 
and higher views of life and of service to God began to 
dawn upon his mind. The times were troublous and the 
nation was engaged in a war with its ancient and 
inveterate foe the Philistines. The elder sons of Jesse 
according to the custom of that time were with the army. 

David next appears as a messenger, sent by his father, 
to inquire as to their welfare. On his arrival at the 
camp he learns that a warrior of Philistia had 
challenged the host of Israel, and no one dared to meet 
him. With a firm faith in God in his heart, and a staff 
and sling in his hand, he met and overthrew the haughty 
giant. This valiant deed rendered him at once famous 
and a favorite at court. Saul made him one of his 
armor-bearers, and gave him command of his forces. 
Notwithstanding his youth, probably at this time in his 
twenty-third year, he conducted himself with great 
modesty, prudence, and prowess. He won the confidence 
of the army, the applause of the people, and the genuine 
friendship of Jonathan. His popularity and wonderful 
success excited the envy and jealousy of the monarch, 
who secretly and openly sought his destruction. He 
was delivered, and counseled, and comforted by the un- 
selfish, magnanimous, and devoted friendship of Jona- 
than, with whom he entered into a life-long covenant of 
mutual sympathy and succor. 

About his twenty-fifth year he was compelled by the 
insane wrath of the king to flee from his home and seek 
refuge, sometimes in foreign courts, more frequently 
amid the inaccessible caves and mountain fastnesses of 
his native land. For several years Saul, with malicious 
enmity, hunted him and his followers from place to place, 
More than once David magnanimously spared Saul when 
he was in his power, and Saul acknowledged his error, 
but still cherished his implacable animosity toward one 
who was his own son-in-law and faithful servant, and 
whom he believed to be his divinely chosen successor. 

At length, while David was still a fugitive and an 
exile, Saul met the Philistines in a pitched battle on the 
plain of Esdraelon. The day proved disastrous to Israel, 
and Saul, having witnessed the fall of the faithful and 
loyal Jonathan, and two of his brothers, on Mount Gil- 
boa, whither they had retired, fell upon his own sword 
and died. A few of the friends of the fallen monarch, 
led by the valiant son of Ner, rallied around the remain- 
ing son of Saul, in the hope of placing him on the 
throne of his father, but the heart and hopes of the 
nation were placed upon David, whose heroic character 
and deeds of daring prowess were well known. By 
divine direction David went to Hebron, one of the old- 
est cities of Canaan, and was there anointed king over 
Judah, in his thirtieth year. For several years he main- 
tained a civil war with the house of Saul, which gradu- 
ally declined from year to year. The Philistines also 
having heard of his accession to power, and knowing 
well his bravery and skill in conducting warlike opera- 
tions, made repeated attempts to invade the country 
and prevent the establishment of his government. These 
he utterly routed on two successive occasions and drove 
them from the land. At the expiration of seven years 
all Israel gathered at Hebron and cordially united in 
anointing him king over all Israel. Thus, by a triple 
anointing, was David made king of Israel in the thirty- 
seventh year of his age. He then selected, subdued, 
fortified, and adorned Jerusalem as the capital of the 
nation, and next brought the ark of the covenant, which 
had remained at Kirjath-jearim since the time of Eli, 





»| when it was captured by the Philistines, to a place pre- 


pared for it on Mount Zion. 

All the institutions of civil government, and the ordi- 
nances of religion being settled and properly adminis- 
tered, the nation enjoyed a season of great prosperity, 
and God gave his covenant to David, confirming the 
succession to his lineal descendants, and giving assurance 
of the coming of him who, as his son and Lord, would 
set up an everlasting kingdom. 

During the next twenty years David was alike pow- 
erful and prosperous, honored at home and feared 
abroad. He subdued all his enemies, and extended his 
territories from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates, and 
from the Red Sea to Mount Lebanon. When he had 
attained to the age of near threescore years his troubles 
began to gather around him—first in his home and then 
in his kingdom. Absalom his favorite son was a chief 
agent in both. He wickedly plotted against his father, 
and finally raised the standard of rebellion against him. 
He so far succeeded as to drive his aged sire into a brief 
exile, but was ultimately overthrown, and miserably 
perished. The vain, ambitious, ungrateful, treacherous 
son richly merited the unhappy end to which he came, 
but the loving, forgiving, indulgent father, felt asif even 
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his kingdom were dearly secured by the death of his 
son, and uttered such a wail of inconsolable grief as 
cannot fail to touch every heart. It is the natural out- 
burst of parental affection, which for the time silenced 
the voice of royal indignation and magisterial justice. 

The teacher should ask for the title, the topic and at 
least one practical lesson, of each of the teaching of the 
quarter. 


In accordance with the above plans the following 
summaries of the quarter’s work may prove helpful. 
THE LIFE OF DAVID. 
1, His youth. 
(a) Saul rejected. 
(6) David anointed. 
(c) David and Goliath. 
(d) David in the Palace. 
(e) David and Jonathan. 
His prime. 
(a) David sparing Saul. 
(6) Saul and his sons slain. 
(c) David established king. 
(d) The ark brought to Zion. 
. His old age. ; 
(a) God’s covenant with David. 
(6) Absalom’s rebellion. 
. (c) Absalom’s death, 


THE TIMES OF DAVID. 


Ly 


1. David in training for the kingdom, 
(a) Saul rejected. 
(6) David anointed. 
(c) David and Goliath. 
(d) David in the palace. 
(e) David and Jonathan. 

2. David gaining the kingdom. 
(a) David sparing Saul. 
(>) Saul and his sons slain. 
(c) David established king. 
(d) The ark brought to Zion. 


3. David maintaining the kingdom. 
(a) Gcd’s covenant with David. 
(b) Absalom’s rebellion. 
(c) Absalom’s death. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


HIS review ought to be of exceeding interest to the 
class. The narrative lessons have been so closely 
connected, and the past history so constantly recalled, 
that, doubtless, the children are very familiar with the 
lives of David and his cotemporaries. To make ita 
thorough review, let the facts be called out from the 
class; to make it of practical value in their own lives 
hold up Saul, David, Jonathan, or others, as examples 
or warnings as the case may demand. Both these ends can 
be reached by having the quarterly golden text recited ; 
then by questioning, show the children that they have 
found the text litera'ly tyue im every lesson. 
The facts for tue review with Scripture references for 
teacher’s study, are as foilows: 


How to wait on the Lord: Psa, 123: 


David waited on the Lord— 
In the Sheepfold: 1 Sam. 16 
Before the Giant: 1 Sam. )7 :37-47. 
In the Palace: 1 Sam, 18:12, 
With Jonathan: 1 Sam, 25:18. 
(1Sam. 23:2, 4, 11; 
4 2Sam. 2:1; 
~~ (2 Sam. 5:19, 23. 
Called himself a servant: 2 Sam. 7: 18-29, 


Inquired of the Lord: 


How to keep God’s way— 
Moses: Deut, 10: 12, 15. 
Joshua: Josh. 22:5. 
David: 1 Chron. 28:9. 
Jesus: John 14:15, 


David kept his way— 
(1 Sam. 18:14, 
Before Saul: <~ 1 Sam. 24: 6-12, 
(1 Sam. 26:9. 
. §2Sam, 5:25, 
Obeyed God: 4) Chron. 14:16, 
Brought the Ark: 1 Chron. 13:2, 3, 
, . , J 2 Sam. 5: 20, 
Gave God the Praise: ) 2 sam! 6:13.15. 
David was exalted— 
(1 Sam. 16; 11-13; 
Thrice anointed King: <2 Sam. 2:4; 
25am. : 
Honored: 1 Sam, 18: 2-5, 
(1 Sam. 18:6, 7; 


Praised: 4) Chron, 14:17, 
Established King: 2 Sam, 5:10-12. 
Throne Established Forever: 2 Sam. 7° 16, 
The wicked cut off— 
Saul Rejected: 1 Sam, 15: 23. 
Goliath Slain: 1 Sam. 17:49-51. 
Sanl and his Sons Slain: 1 Sam. 31: 6, 
Absalom Dead: 2 Sam, 18: 14-17, 
Philistines Conquered ; 1 Chron, 14; 16, 17. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW CHART. 





TITLE. | GOLDEN TEXT. | TOPIC. | DUTY. 
1 SR When he— Penalty. Obey exactly, 
JANUARY 3 D. A. : Aud the— Choice, | A ecept God's Cc, 
iid 5. D. G. I can— Faith. Win V. by F. 
David's Youth. 4 D. P. When a— Safety. Walk in S. 
5. D. J | There is— Friendship. Seek Christian F, 
Monthly Text: Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? By taking heed thereto, according to thy word. 
6 D. S. | R compense— Raverence. | Respect God’s R 
FEBRUARY. - ss The wicked— Death. | Shun transgression, 
> s ] > 4 
Seats fein. 8 | D F. | Believe— Prayer. Pray for guidance. 
9, A. Z. The Lord— Presence. | Seek God’s Presence. 
Mon'hly Text: Thy shoes shall be iron and brass; and as thy days, so shall thy strength be. 
10. ©. Dh Of this— Covenant. Believe God’s P 
MARCH. : : 
we 11, A.R The eye— Ingratitude, Honor parents. 
David's Old Age. 12 A. D. He that— Love. Ba loving children. 
Monthly Text: AS many as received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God. 
Quarterly Text: Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and he shall exalt thee to inherit the land; when the wicked are cut off thou 
shalt see it. 


After having the golden text recited, show that it tells 
what we ought to do, and promises what God will do. 
Tell the class that David wrote this verse in one of his 
Psalms, when he was an old man; he had lived a long 
time, had seen a great deal of trouble and of joy. He 
bad watched the wicked and the good, he had seer the 
wicked cut down as the mower cuts the grass in the 
green fields ; so twelve times in the same Psalm he tells 
how the wicked shall be cut off, but he gives twenty-five 
promises of God’s mercy to those that wait upon him 
and trust him. 

What two things does the wise man say we ought to 
do? Write on boaré : 


WAIT ON THE LORD—KEEP HIS WAY. 


What is it to wait on the Lord? David helps us to 
know. “ As the eyes of servants look unto the hands of 
their masters and as the eyes of a maiden unto the hand of 
her mistress, so our eyes wait upon the Lord our God.” 
Did you ever notice how a good servant will watch to 
see when he is needed, wait to be told how he ean help, 
where to go, what to bring, what message to take? How 
silently, patiently, a good waiting maid will stand until 
she is told what and how to do. David calls himself 
God’s servant more than thirty times. 

What did he do when Nathan told him of God’s 
covenant with him. What did he say in that prayer? 
That day while he “sat before the Lord’’ ten times he 
calls himself God’s servant. Sixteen times in the Psalms 
he speaks of waiting on the Lord. Like a good servant, 
he says, ‘‘I waited patiently for the Lord.” He waited 
constantly. “I wait on the Lord all the day;” he 
thought of his will in the night, for he says, “In the 
night his song shall be with me.” ‘I remember thee 
upon my bed.” 

When did he begin to wait on the Lord? -He knew 
the best time to begin to love and obey him. When? 
We do not know how young he began but while he was 
a shepherd boy, waiting on his flock, leading them 
about, watching their wants, he was learning more and 
more how to wait on the Lord. Who did he say is “‘ my 
shepberd.” 

By asking suitable questions the children will give the 
instances when they think David waited on the Lord, 
the places, circumstances, etc. 

What does our text tell us to keep? How can we? 
David told his son how—he said, Know God. What has 
he given us to teach us of him? Is it enough to know him? 
David said more. Serve him. How? “ With a perfect 
heart and a willing mind.” 

Moses told how to keep his way. “ Love him, and 
serve him with all thy heart, and keep his command- 
ments,” Who lead the people into Canaan after Moses 
died? He said, “ Love God, walk in his ways, keep his 
commandments.” When Jesus had that last long talk 
with his disciples, he said “If ye love me, keep my com- 
mandments,” 

Did David keep them? The longest chapter in the 
Bible is a Psalm which David wrote about God’s word, 
one hundred and seventy-six verses about God’s law, 
and in many of them this prayer, “ Teach me, O Lord.” 

Did God teach David when he inquired of him? Will 
he teach us? Question upon the times when David 
seemed to keep his way. 

What does God promise in the golden text? Was 
David exalted? What golden text tells how he was 
most greatly exalted? Who was “raised up’? Who 
was often called “the son of David?” 

Each teacher can easily arrange questions, and by en- 
couraging answers can show how David did wait on the 
Lord and keep his way, and can bring out a thorough 





review, upon the outline indicated by the Scriptures 
given above. It will be well also to recall such of the 
golden texts as seem appropriate. : 

Do not let the children think you would teach that 
David never sinned ; tell them he sinned, and that some of 
his sorrows were sent because he had sinned. But improve 
the opportunity to show that while the wicked are im- 
penitent sinners, those who wait on the Lord are penitent 
sinners, sorrowing every day that they do not more per- 
fectly keep his way ; praying as David did, “ Cleanse me 
from my sin,” “Create in me'a clean heart.” David 
more than any one in the Bible shows us how to wait on 
the Lord in true repentance and sorrow for sin. 

Did David see the wicked cut off? Let the children 
enumerate. Did David inherit the land? Show how 
he reigned in Hebron and then in Jerusalem, over the 
whole nation; how long, and all that was included in 
the promise, “His throne established forever.” Was 
any other king ever so exalted? 

Is any other service so sure of its reward as to bea 
servant of God? Can a little child be his servant? He 
loves the work of little hands, the praise of infant lips. 
Encourage them to tell some real ways which they have 
found in which children can wait on the Lord and keep 
his ways. Teacher, by your own knowledge of their 
circumstances, dispositions, and home surroundings you 
can make the practical application as no written words 
could do. 

Tell of the :ure rewards to every faithful servant; a 
place in the Father’s house ; in the Saviour’s presence, to 
reign with him forever and ever. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW OUTLLINE., 


BY J. C. W. COXE. 

is AUL REJECTED, 

3 OVEREIGN ANOINTED. 
IGNAL VICTORY. 
UCCESS REWARDED. 
INCERE FRIENDSHIP. 
AUL NPARED., 

LAIN. 
UCCESSION TO THE KINGDOM, 
PIRITUAL SERVICE, 
URE MERCIES. 

ON IN REBELLION. 
ORROWFUL TIDINGS, 


RES Senses 


et 





ACROSTIC REVIEW. 
BY REV. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. 


D-ISOBEDIENCE PUNISHED, I 
A WEAK MAN CALLED, 
V-ICTORY FOR FAITH, 
I-NCREASE FOR THE GOOD. 
D-EAR FRIENDS SECURED. Vs 
S-AUL SPARED BY MERCY, 


Vi. 
K-ILLED IN BATTLE. VII. 
I-N THE LORD ESTABLISHED, Vill. 
N-AME OF GOD HONORED, TX, 
G-RKACE ASSURED. X. 
D-ISOBEDIENT SON REBELS. XI. 
@-VERTHROW OF REBELLION, XII 
M-EN BLESSED AND CURSED. Review. 


RESPONSIVE REVIEW EXERCISE, 
{From The Sunday School Times Scholars’ Quarterly. | 


|This exercise includes readings from each lesson, 
with the golden texts and related passages of Scripture. 
The portions for the schoo! should in all cases be given 
from memory. In each case their recitation follows a 
portion from the teachers, The portions for teachers 


may be assigned to various individuals, or be used in 
concert. Portions for a// may be called for from the 
desk, or may be written out, or indicated on the black- 
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board. Asa whoe the exercise will make a suitab'e 
conclusion for the review session. | 


Superintendent; Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and he shall 
exalt thee to inherit the land; when the wicked are cut off thou shalt 
see it. 

Terchera: Samuel said to Saul, Hath the Lord as great delight in 
burnt-offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord? 
Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fatof 
rams. For rebellion is as the sin of witcheraft, and stubbornness is 
as iniquity and idolatry, Because thou hast rejected the word ofthe 
Lord, he hath also rejected thee from being king (1 Sam. 15 ; 22, 23), 


School: When he would have inherited the blessing, he was re- 
jected. 


Because I have called and ye refused, I have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded; then shall they call 
upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, but they 
shall not find me (Prov. 1: 24, 2s). 

Teachers: And Jesse sent and brought David in. 
said, Arise, anoint him; for this is he. 
of oil and anointed him in the 
12, 18). 

School: And the Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day 
forward, 


Superintendent ; 


And the Lord 
Then Samuel took the horn 
midst of his brethren (1 Sam, 16. 


Supermtendent; The communion of the Holy Ghost be with youall 

(2 Cor. 14: 14). 
* Au: Uphold me by thy free Spirit. 

Sing: “Guide me, O thou great Jehovseh.” 
Teachera: Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest to me 
with a swofd, and with « spear, and with a shield; but I come to 
thee in the name of the Lordof hosts, the God of the armies of Isra:], 
whom thou hast defied. And all this assembly shall know that the 
Lord saveth not with sword and spear: for the battle is the Lord’s, 
and he will give you into our hands (1 Sam. 17 : 45-47). 

School: 1 cau do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me. 

Superintendent; For the eyes of tbe Lord run to and fro throughout 
the whole earth, to show himself strong in the behalf of them whcse 
heart is perfect toward him (2 Chron, 16: 9). 

Teachers: And David behaved himself wisely in all his ways; and 
the Lord was with him. Wherefore when Saul saw that he behaved 
himself very wisely, he was afraid of him. But all Israel and Judah 
loved David (1 Sam. 18 : 14-16). 

School; When a man’s ways please the Lord he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him, 

Suprrinten tent, When he giveth quietness, who then can make 
trouble? (Job 34: 29). 

Teacrers: And as soon as the lad was gone, David arose out of a 
place toward the south, and fell on his face tothe ground, and bowed 
himself three times; and they kissd one another, and wept one 
with another, until David exceeded. And Jonathan said to David, 
Go in peace, forasmuch as we have sworn both of usin the name of 
the Lord, saying, The Lord be between me and thee, and betw. en my 
seed and thy seed for ever (1 Sam. 20; 41, 42). 

School: There is a friend that sticketh closer than a brother. 

All: Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood, And hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father; to him be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 
(Rev. 1:5, 6). 

Sing: “All hail the power of Jesus’ name!” 


Amen 


Teachers: And David said to Saul, Wherefore hearest thou men’s 
words, saying, Behold, David seeketh thy hurt? Behold, this day 
thine eyes have seen how that the Lord had delivered thee to-day 
into mine hand in the cave: and some bade me kill thee: but mine 
eye spared thee ; and [ said, | will not put forth mine hand against 
my lord: for he is the Lord's anointed (1 Sam, 24: 9, 10). 

School: Recompense to no man evil for evil. 

Superintendent: For it is written, Vengeance is mine, | will repay, 
saith the Lord (Rom, 12:19), 

Teachers: So Saul died, and his three sons, and his armor-bearer, 
and all his men, that same day together (1 Sam 31 : 6). 

School; The wicked is driven away in his wickedness, 

Superintendent: Say unto them, As I live, saith the Lord God, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked 
turn from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye, from your evil ways: 
for why will ye die? (Ezek. 33: 11), 

Zeachers: And David inquired of the Lord, saying, Shall I go up 
to the Philistines? wilt thou deliver them into mine hand? And the 
Lord said unto David, Go up: for | will doubtless deliver the Philis- 
tines into thine hand (28am. 5: 19), 

School: Believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established. 

Superintendent: The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much (James 5: 16). 

Tea And David arose, and went with all the people that were 
with him from Baale of Judah, to bring up from thence the ark of 
God, whese name is called by the name of the Lord of hosts that 
dwelleth between the cherubim. So David and all the house of Israel 
brought up the ark of the Lord with shouting, and with the sound of 
the trumpet (2 Sam. 6: 2, 15). 

School: The Lord hath chosen Zion: he hath des red it for his hab- 
itation, 


hers : 


Super ntendent: For thus saith the high and lofty One that inhabi- 
teth eternity, whose name is Holy; I dwell in the high and holy 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and humble spirit, to revive 
the spirit of the humble, and to revive the heart of the contrite ones 
( Isa. 57:15). 

Teachers; Therefore now let it please thee to bless the house of thy 
servant, that it may continue for ever before thee: for thou, O Lord 
God, hast spoken it; and with thy blessing let the house of thy ser- 
vant be blessed for ever (2 Sam. 7: 29). 

School: Of this man’s seed hath God, according to his promise, 
raised unto Israel a Saviour, Jesus. 

Superinfendent: Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace (Isa. 9: 6). 

Jerchers: And David said to Absalom, Go in peace. So he arose, 
and went to Hebron. But Absalom sent spies throughout all the 
tribes of Israel, saying, As soon as ye hear the sound of the trumpet, 
then ye shall say, Absalom reigneth in Hebron (2 Sam, 15: 10). 

School; The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick it out, and the young 
eagles shall eat it. 

Superintendent; Honor thy father and thy mother: that thy days 
may be long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee 
(Ex, 20: 12), 
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Teachers ; And the king said unto Cushi, Is the young man Absa- 
lom safe? And Cushi answered The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man 
is (2 Sam. 18:32). 

School: He that pursueth evil pursueth it to his own death. 

Superiniendent: When the wicked spring as the grass, and when 
all the workers of iniquity do flourish: it is that they shall be des 
troyed for ever (Psa, 92:7). 

Teachers: ‘Thus David the son of Jesse reigned over all Israel. 
And the time that he reigned over Israel was forty years* seven 
years reigned he in Hebron, and thirty and three years reigned he 
in Jerusalem. And he died in a good old age, full of days, riches, 
and honor (1 Chron. 29: 26-28). 

School: Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and he shall exalt 
thee to inherit the land: when the wicked are cut off, thou shalt see it 

Superintendent: They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount Zion, 
which cannot be removed, but abideth for ever (Psa, 125: 1). 

All: Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his help, whose 
hope is in the Lord his God (Psa. 146:5). 


GENERAL REVIEW PLANS. 
From The Normal Class. 


Golden Text: “ Wait on the Lord, and keep his way, and he shall 
exalt thee to inherit the land: when the wicked are cut off, thou 
shalt see it” (Psa. 37:54). 


| WORKING OUTLINE. 
1 Wait. 


“Tt is good that a man should both hope and quietly wait” 
(Lam, 3: <6). ek ; 

“The Lord direct your hearts—into the patient waiting for 
Christ” (2 Thess. 3:5). 

* Blessed is he that waiteth” (Dan. 12: 12. See Lessons 2, 4, 5, 6, 
8, 9, 10, 12). 


2. On the Lord. 
“They that wait on the Lord, shall renew their strength” (Isa. 
40:31). 
“Therefore wait ye upon me, saith the Lord” (Zeph. 3: 8). 


“Wait on thy God continually” (Hos. 12:6. See Lessons 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10). 


7 


3 Keep his way. 


“ Keep the commandments of the Lord—-to walk in his ways” 
(Deut. 8:6). 

‘His way is perfect” (2 Sam. 22:51). 

“ Higher than your ways” (Isa, 55 : 9). } : 

“ Christ also—leaving us an example that ye should follow his 
steps” (1 Pet. 2:21. See Lessons 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 5, 9). 


4 Scalti exale thee. 


“We that hath clean hands shali be stronger and stronger” 
(Job 17:9). : : : : f 

“To him that overcometh will I give to sit with me in my 
throne” (Rey, 5:21). : 

“An inheritance incorruptible and 
(1 Pet. 1:4. See Lessons 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10). 


5 Wicked are cut off. 


“The destruction of the wicked and the sinners shall be to- 
gether” (Isa. 1:25). CRIs : f ves 
“He will remember their iniquity, he will visit their sins 

(Hos. 9:9). : ’ . ao 
“ Whosoever was not found written in the book of life was cast 
into the lake of fire’ (Rev. 20:15. See Lessons 1, 2, 3, 7,8, 9, 11, 12). 


il, HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


D-isobedience having caused the rejection of Saul, God selected and 
A-nointed David to be king in his stead, and by his Spirit made him 
V -ictorious over the giant Goliatb, who defied all Israel ; 

¥-n prosperity he gave him love, wisdom, and honor; and in 
W-anger showed him the value of a faithful friend. When 


° 


undefiled—in heaven” 


'Y’-empted to revenge himself, David in mercy spared Saul, but 
Hi-e was avenged by the death of Saul at Gilboa; and being 
2-stablished king,God overthrew all his enemies and gave him peace 


K-eeping his God in remembrance, he brought the Ark to Zion, and 
I-n hope and trust he returned thanks unt» the Lord 
N-evertheless, having sinned, Absalom’s rebellion brought hint 
G-rievous sorrow and remorse in his old age. 


iil, SUGGESTIVE OUTLINE. 


GOD LEADING DAVID. 


/ 1. Rejection of Saul / Preferment. 
2. Anointing Kingship. 
3. Faith and valor Victory. 
4. Service Honor. 
l ( T \ 5. Persecution — | Safety. p 
) | 6. Sore Temptation Self-restraint. 
( 7. Defeat of Israel The Kingdom. 
| | 8. Trial Triumph. 
/ 9. Good works Gladness. 
10, Promise Prayer. 
11. Rebellion Repentance. 
12, Sorrow Tenderness, 


“For thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me” (Psa. 31:3). “The 
Lord is faithful, who shall establish you, and keep you from evil” 
(2 Thess. 3:5). 


{From The Sunday School World. | 


Take as a starting point 2Sam 3:1. David’s house 
“waxed stronger and stronger,” Saul’s weaker and 
weaker. Trace the steps of this rise and fall, by ques- 
tion and answer, and then apply it to— 

(a) The growth of grace and the decline of sin ina 
believer. 

(b) The growth of Christ’s kingdom and the decay of 
Satan’s in the world. 

Or the golden text may be taken and made the key- 
note to a useful examination (for older classes especi- 
ally), showing from the quarter’s lessons how 

(1) God is waited on. 

(2) His way is kept. 

(3) How he exalts such waiting servants, 

(4) In what sense they inherit the land. 

(5) How their enemies are cut off. 

(6) The moral effect of the sight on God’s people. 


( REJECTED. ANOINTED, 
SAUL - SPARED. VICTORIOUS, 
(SLAIN. . DAVID } PROSPERED. 
f REBELLIOUS. | BEFRIENDED. 
ABSALOM ) oT AIN. | ESTABLISHED, 


THE ARK RESTORED. 
GOD IN COVENANT WITH MAN. 











(Vol. 

{From The Nationai Sunday School Teacher.] 
A KING CHOSEN.—Lessons 1-4. 
“God hath chosen the weak,” . . . (1 Cor. 1:27). 
. A KING DIRECTED —Lassons 5-8 
“Tf we suffer, we shall also reign,” . . . (2 T.m. 2:12). 
A KI*G DISCIPLINED —Lessons 9-12. 
“God dealeth with you as with sons (Heb. 12:7). 


bo 


3. 


INFANT-CLASS REVIEW PLAN. 
Mrs. Kennedy, in The Baptist Teacher. } 


A HARP with twelve strings may be drawn, and each 
string named from a lesson; show David’s spirit of 
trust and praise, as seen in each lesson; repeat some of 
the sweet strains from his harp, then lead the class, with 
both heart and understanding, to this prayer— 


Oh, may my heart in tune be found, 
Like David’s harp of solemn sound. 


Another suggestion. The golden thread on which to 
string the twelve pearls, may be the Lord’s declaration 
to Samuel in Lesson II. 

The Lord seeth not as man seeth, 
For man looketh on the outward appearance, 
But the Lord looketh on the ean 

If you wish, you may draw an eye looking down over 

a heart, then go on to draw out by questions what man 


saw, and God saw, in the different persons our lessons 
have taught of. 


WHAT MAN SAW IN SAUL 
GOOD LOOKS, 
RICHES. 

BRAVERY. 
POWER. 
WHAT MAN SAW IN DAVID. 


WHAT GOD SAW IN SAUL. 


PRIDE. 
SELF-CONCEIT. 
DISOBEDIENCE. 
STUBBORNNESS. 

WHAT GOD SAW IN DAVID. 

( UST. 

~ HUMILITY. 

(LOVE 

BRAVE YOUTH. PRAISE, 

HOMELESS WANDERER. OVE FOR HIS WORD. 


A POOR SHEPHERD BOY. 
A 
A 
A GREAT KING. 
A 
A 
A 


L 
—MEEKNESS. 
SKILLFUL GENERAL. —OBEDIENCE. 
sIN 


HEART-BROKEN FATHER. {EX pence 
(\ FORGIVEN SINNER. 
(| \ CHRISTIAN NEARLY HOME. 
WHAT GOD SAW IN ABSALOM: 
PRIDE. 
FLATTERY. 
INGRATITUDE, 


WEAK OLD MAN. 


WHAT MAN SAW IN ABSALOM. 


HANDSOME FACE, 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR. 
PLEASANT MANNERS. 


HONIED WORDS. DECEIT 

GRAND SHOW. LYING 

FAIR PROMISES. HYPOCRISY. 
MURDER. 


Contrast Saul’s “TI have sinned,” with David’s, and try 
to get the class to think whether Gd sees true sorrow 
in their hearts; if he sees that, and love and trust in 
Jesus then he sees nothing else; for Jesus’ blood washes 
such hearts clean. Have you prayed David’s prayer: 
“Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow;” or, 
“Create in me a clean heart”? If not, oh! what a 
stained heart God sees ! 


QUARTERLY REVIEWS.* 
E quarterly, like the weekly or monthly review, 
may be conducted in the class by the teacher, or 
from the desk by the superintendent or pastor. The 
best plan includes both forms of exercise. The teachers 
need to review their classes, that they may reach their 
scholars singly. The superintendent cught also to 
handle his school as a whole, to secure unity of impres- 
siop. Neither method by its lf does all the work de- 
sired. Where a Sunday-school has two sessions a day, 
the firat session can be given on quarter-day to class re- 
views, and the second to reviews from the desk. Ora 
school can give its ordinary hour to class reviews, and 
have an extra session, in the afternoon or evening, as on 
concert Sunday, for the general review. If the school 
is limited to a single session, a portion of the review 
hour can be given to the teachers, and the remainder to 
the superintendent. 

In the class or in the desk the review should not at- 
tempt too much. A review is not mere reiteration. To 
simply repeat all the questions of the twelve lessons of a 
quarter would be as unprofitable an exercise as it 
would be tedious, by no means deserving the name of 
review. The man climbing a mountain, who looks back 
to review his course, does not track with his eyes each 
step of the path he has thus far trod ; but he sweeps over 
the entire region below with rapid glances, gaining a 
new understanding of the way he has passed, because he 
sees it as a whole instead of confining bis attention to its 
varied and separate parts. “It would be to miss the 
great value of a review,” says Dr. John Hall, “ to spend 
all or even most of the time in the rehearsal by question 
and answer of the dry, bare facts, though these may be, 
indeed must be, recalled . . . After a stranger has exa- 
mined the great buildings and principal streets of a city 
which he visits, it isan immense help to him to get on 
an eminence, survey the whole, and take into his mind 
the general look and plan of the place. A good review 
ought to give a corresponding general idea of the natu- 
ral relation of all the portions which have been studied 
in detail.” 

Those portions of the lessons which were memorized 
in their first study, may be brought out afresh in the re- 
view, and made effective in giving a new conception of 
the les-on series as a whole. This is peculiarly true of 
what is called the “international,” or “central,” or 
“golden” text, which ordinarily states or suggests the 
choicest truth of the lesson. The subjects, of the lessons 


*From Review Exercises in the Sunday-school. 


Their value and 
methods. By the Rev. H. Clay Trumbull. 


Philadelphia: The 


American Sunday School Union. 





March 11, 1876.] 


severally, as indicated in their titles and topics, are also 
worthy of a place in the review. Indeed if the quarterly 
review did nothing more than to fasten in the minds of 
texchers and scholars, the titles, topics, and golden texts 
of the lessons they have been over, it would do a great 
work, and well repay the time and labor it cost ; for few 
Sunday-schools can pass a good examination evan thus 
far in their Jessons ; none can where thorough reviewing 
is not practiced. But the quarterly review well con- 
ducted accomplishes more than the fastening in the 
mind of memorized portions of the lessons. It exhibits 
those lessons anew so that they are more clearly under- 
stood and more highly prized, as well as better remem- 
bered. It is well said, that “the art of reviewing suc- 
cessfully is the art of getting, at each repetition, the 
fresh interest of a first study, and without losing any of 
the knowledge gained at the first, adding, at each repe- 
tition, s»mething wholly new. A review shou'd be what 
the word imports, a second examination and study, a re- 
viewing of the whole subj ct.” 
NO REVIEW WITHOUT A PLAN, 


No Sunday-school exercise requires more careful pre- 
paration and thorough study, on the part of him who 
conducts it, than the quarterly review. The lessons of 
three months cannot be taken up and re-examined pro- 
fitably at random. To use a single hour to advantage 
in going over so much ground, every step must be wel 
considered and wisely taken. The teacher who comes into 
his class on quarter-day with no thoroughly digested 

lan of review is likely to waste his time with his class, 

owever fully he may occupy the hour. So of the su- 
perintendent with his school. Yet, in quarterly, as in 
weekly, reviews no one plan will answer for every class 
or for all schools, Each reviewer must have his own 
plan. It is to secure that, that preliminary study is 
necessary. 

The first thing, in making ready for a quarterly review, 
is for the reviewer to prayerfully look over all the lessons 
of the quarter, and decide in what way they can best be 
considered as a whole, in the class or school for which he 
is responsible. Perhaps they are to be viewed histori- 
cally ; as the story of one man, one family, one nation, 
or of two distinct and contrasted peoples. If so, he is to 
decide what great teachings of the history he is to newly 
briog out. They may be seen to all illustrate one great 
truth, such as “The special providences of God,” or, 
“ Jesus our sympathizing Saviour.” Then their re-ex- 
amination is a simpler matter. Possibly they are better 
shown in their successive relations to some central idea, 
such as “ Holiness.—W hoshould be holy? Why tobe holy? 
How to be holy.” In this case the reviewer is to link them 
porneey as parts of the great chain, The line of review in 

is class or school, he is to decide on, and he cannot 
make this decision until he has the whole subject clearl 
in hisown mind, in what seems to him a natural an 
fitting order for those whom he would teach and review. 
It may be said to each reviewer, as Dr. Hall says to each 
teacher, “ It would be worth while to go over the lessons 
ten times if necessary, in order to get into your mind a 
clear, distinct, logical division, so that you can say that 
one, two, three, four, five, no matter how many points, in- 
clude the whole thing, and these points do not overlap 
ope another, but taken by themselves and taken 
together they present the whole subject... 
in a lucid and memorable order. . . . Tne battle is 
half fought when you have got a distinct, clear, man- 
—> memorable division of the subject in your 
ie,” + «2 


PLANS OF QUARTERLY CLASS REVIEW. 


While class reviews should be more particular and 
personal to each scholar than are the reviews of the 
school asa whole, it is important that the teacher’s 
quarterly examination of his class include the points 
jikely to be touched in the review from the desk, if such 
a review is to follow. If the superintendent or pastor 
is to call for the title, topic, golden text, or main inci- 
dents of the twelve lessons, the teacher should be sure 
that his scholars are familiar with these. In addition, 
he can make any application to his scholars individu- 
ally, of the truths of these lessons, which he deems 
desirable. If no general review is to follow, the form of 
the clas:-review is of course wholly at the teacher's 
option. . . . 

PLANS OF QUARTERLY DESK REVIEW. 


The methods of successful quarterly review from the 
desk, by the superintendent, depend mainly upon the 
plan of ordinary teaching and weekly review in the 
school. If the school is accustomed to recite, each week, 
the title and topic and golden text of the lesson, there 
will be no difficulty in bringing these out on quarter- 
day. If. however, these points were not before made 
prominent, they will hardly be given promptly at that 
time. So of other points of review. They must be se- 
lected in accordance with the training of the particular 
school. Questions may be safely put to scholars who 
have been well taught, that would be entirely out of 
place for those without such teaching. Hence, a good 

lau of quarterly review presupposes instruction in the 

ine followed by it; or it will suggest such training to 
those towhomitisnew. ... 

A common and a simple order of quarterly review ex 
ercises is the recitation of memorized portions of the 
lessons, by designated members of the school, according 
to the method of a Sunday-school concert, as already 
named under the head of monthly reviews. While this 
is but a partial review at the best, it is decidedly better 
than no review, and some schools will attempt it who 
would not attempt one more thorough and complete. It 
gives a general exhibit of the quarter’s lessons, and it 
fastens in the minds of all those texts which they per- 
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sonally recite. In this way the lessons may b> shown 
in theie common teaching of one great truth, in their 
more important separate teachings, or by their titles and 
topics and golden texts in their order. 


THE MAN AFTER GOD'S OWN HEART. 


{Mrs. H. B. Stowe,in The Christian Union.| 


HROUGH the International Sunday School the 
Christian Anglo-Saxon world is united for the pre- 
sent month in the study of the life of David. 

A few thoughts suggested by this study will, therefore, 
not be without interest to a great many minds. 

What is meant by the declaration, twice repeated in 
sacred writ, that David was a man after God's own 
heart? In reading the history as given in the books of 
Samuel and Kings, one thought strikes us. We are told, 
in one short sentence, by the Apostle John, that God is 
love Now, if there is anything that strikes us in this 
narrative as peculiarly characteristic of. David, it is that 
he was a /oving man. He was a man to whose nature all 
forms of love, all gentleness, all enthusiasms of the 
most passionate affection were native growths. His 
friendship had the warmth of woman’s love and woman’s 
constancy, and he certainly seemed to find it easier 
practically to forgive than to avenge himself of his 
deadliest enemies. 

The imprecatory Psalms have sometimgs been quoted 
as showing that David cherished a revengeful spirit 
They certainly do show that if he forgave and spared 
his enemy when in his power, it was not bscause he was 
stupidly insensible of the wrong done him. Those 
Psalms show to the full that he had the tumultuous im- 
pulse to revenge himself which rises in all our breasts 
when we are injured. Revenge, says Lord Bacon, is a 
species of wild justice ; and this wild impulse of justice 
was as intense and vehement in David as his nature was 
large and passionate. . . . 

Let us look now at David driven out into the mountain 
caves of Judea, hunted like a wild beast, from cover to 
cover, by a master whom he always faithfully served, 
pursued so hotly that Saul’s hosts are going up one side 
of a rocky ledge after him just as he is going down the 
other. Finally, as they lie hid in the shadows of a cave 
behold Saul himself comes in, and passes within a han 
breadth. David’s men of war whisper, “The Lord hath 
delivered him into thy hand; let us smite, it needs only 
one blow ;” but he stills them and qnietly cuts off the 
skirt of the royal robe and lets him go free. Then with 
what loyal reverence, with what submission, he appeals 
to his king, bowing before him with his face to the 
earth : 

“Wherefore hearest thou men’s words saying, David seeketh thy 
hurt? Behold this day thine eyes have seen how the Lord delivered 
thee into my hand, and some bade me kill thee; but mine eye 
spared thee. Moreover, my father, see the skirt of thy robe, for in 
that I cut off the skirt of thy robe and kilted thee not, know thou 
and see that there is neither evil nor transgression in mine hand: 
yet thou huntest my soul to take it. The Lord judge between me and 
— The Lord avenge me of thee, but mine hand shall not be on 
thee.” 

And then his enemy, won forthe moment by the 
appeal, weeps and says, “Is this thy voice, my son 
David? Thou art more righteous than I, for thou hast 
rewarded me good for evil.” 

But in a short time evil counsels prevail, and again he 
follows him with murder in his heart. 

Then comes the wonderful picturesque moonlight scens 
when David penetrates to the very heart of the sleeping 
camp, and carries away the spear of Saul by his bolsters 
avd the cruse of water at his head, and gets back to his 
camp without waking a soul. With fine irony, he 
now calls from the distance and awakens Abner : 

“Hearest thou not, Abner? Art thou nota brave man to watch 
the king? Look now where the king's spear is, and the cruse of 
water that was at his head!” 

And then Saul, again smitten at this forbearance, calls 
out, “Is this thy voice, my son David? And David 
said, It is my voice, my lord, O king!” and again he 

leads against the cruel injustice with which his life is 
Cel and Saul again promises; but David, know- 
ing too well to trust, simply refers all to God. 

“The Lord render to every man according to his righteousness and 
faithfulness, for the Lord delivered thee into my hand, but I would 
not stretch forth my hand against the Lord’s anointed; and behold 
as thy life was much set by in this day, so let my life be much set by 
in the eyes of the Lord, and let him deliver me out of all tribulation.” 

When, after all this, Saul falis in battle, and a rene- 
gade seeks to make a merit with David by pretending 
to have killed him, he indignantly hands him over to 
justice. His eulogy of his fallen enemy breathes the 
unmistakable language of sincerity. He was great 
enough to do justice to the good there wasin the man 
who had sought his life. e couples the father who 
hated him with the son who loved him, and mourns for 
both. 


“Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided. 

*T am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan, 

“Very pleasant hast thou been to me. 

“Thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of women. 

“ Ye daughters of Israel, weep for Saul.’’ 

Compare, now, this history of David with the nearly 
contemporaneous history of the siege of Troy, by Homer ; 
the hero David with the hero Achilles, who put thongs 
through the heels of the brave Hector and drags him 
behind his chariot round in sight of parents and wife, 
and receives with insult and contumely the aged father 
begging for the body of his son. Surely every human 
heart must feel why the man of gentle, loving nature who 
has tears for a fallen enemy is more after God’s own 
heart than the savege that exulted in such triumphs as 
this. Indeed, the s>ft-heartedness of David to his ene- 
mies sometimes quite disgusted his men of war. 


When Absalom had driven him out of his kingdom, 
violated his household, and sought his life, still his father 
charges every officer before the battle, “Deal gently for 


my sake with the young man.” Joab, however, had hie 
own views on this point, and pu‘ three tough darts 
through the body of the young man, and so settled the 
battle. 

But then David covers his face and weeps. “O my 
sou—my son—would God I had died for thee, my son 
Absalom,” and then Joab, out of all patience, rebukes 
him: : 

“Thou hast shamed this day the faces of all thy servants which 
have saved thy life and the lives of thy sons and daughters, in_ that 
thou lovest thine enemies and hatest thy friends, for thou hast declared 
this day that thou regardest neither vers »n nor servants, for I per 
ceive thatif Absalom had only lived and a'l we had died it had 
pleased thee well. Now, therefore, arise and go forth and speak 
comfortably unto thy servants, for I swear by the Lord that if thou 
go not forth there will not tarry one with thee to-night.” 

Let us remember, when the subject of the imprecatory 
Psalms is up, that their author was raproachei in his 
time for “ loving his enemies” 

Yet David was hot tem ered and hasty, and promp* 
as any other man of his tim9s ia the first impulse of 
revenge. 

When Nabal the Cirm ite reprid the courtesy and 
protective care of his flocks with insult, D:ivid promptiv 
said to his band, “Gird on every min his sword,” and 
was marching, after the manner of his dav, to wipe out 
such a scoundrel from the earth, asa boy rubs outa 
false sum from a slate. 

When the wife of ths off ader me's him with peaca- 
off-rings and temperat? words, he ins‘antly aod frankly 
re‘urns to his better self: 

“Blessed be the Lord God of Israel which sent thee this day to 
meet me, and blessed be thy advice, and blessed be thou which kept 
me from coming to shed blood, and avenging myself with mine own 
hand.” 

We see the lovingaess of David's nature in his power 
of exciting love. A cold or s9'fish man is never loved 
as Jonathan lovei Dv wwvid. or as David was beloved by 
ali who came near him. (© ¢ little incident recorded of 
him illustrates this, His native city of Bethlehem was 
besieged by the Philistines, and David, in a moment of 
half-sad, passionate: yeatning, such as comes on men at 
times, thought of the old well of the homestead : 

“And David longed, and said, Oh that one would give me drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate. And 
three of his mighty men brake through the host of the Philistines 
and drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, and took it and 
brought it to David. Nevertheless he would not drink thereof, but 
poured it ont unto the Lord. And he said be it far from me, O . 
that I should do this: Is this not the blood of the brave men that 
went in jeopardy of their lives?” 

All this is like some incident of the chivalry of King 
Arthur's knights, and reminds us of Dean Scanley’s 
remark that David was the first example of the spirit of 
chivalry in ancient history. 

Bat the tenderness of David’s nature is still further 
shown in a direction not at all common in ancient litera- 
ture—certainly not to b3 found in any writings of that 
period but those of the Hebrews, namely, tenderness 
toward the brute creation. 

Many of the Jaws of Moses show thoughtfulness and 
prea care for animals, but in the Psalms of David 
we have his conception of God asa tender protector 
and care-taker even of the noxious and dangerous beasts, 
that men generally consider outlawed from sympathy : 

“ Thou makest darkness, and it is night, wherein all the beasts of 
the forest do creep forth. The young lions roar after their prey and 
seek their meat from God. The sun ariseth, they gather themselves 
together and lay them down in their dens.” 

Then he recognizes the mountain brooks and water- 
courses as being made for somebody beside man. 


“ He sendeth springs into the valleys which run among the hills. 
They give drink to every beast of the field; the wild asses quench 
their thirst. By them shall the fowls of heaven have their habita- 
tion which sing among the branches. The trees of the Lord are full 
of sap-—-the cedars of Lebanon which he hath planted, where the 
birds make their nests: as for the stork, the fir trees are her house 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! The earth is full of thy 
riches. Sois this great and wide sea, wherein are things creeping 
innumerable, both small and great beasts. These all wait on thee; 
that thou givest them they gather Thou openest thy hand: the 
are filled with good. Thou hidest thy face, and they are troubled. 
Thou takest away their breath : they die, return to dust. The glory 
of the Lord shall endure forever. The Lord shall rejoice in his works, 
I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live. 
while I have my being. 
be glad in the Lord.” 

Certainly we need not wonder that a spirit so tender 
so benignant, so in sympathy with all that breathes and 
lives, was after the heart of him whose name is Love; 
and we are reminded how David’s greater Son has told 
us that not even a sparrow falleth to the ground without 
our Father. 

But why, if God so loved Divid, did he leave him to 
fall into the one terrible sin of his life? Why? Why 
did Jesus suffer Peter to deny him? We only see that 
God does not spare his people the dreadful experience 
of evil, though he does make a healing and saving 
medicine out of the very bitterness of sin. 

The fall of David, we know all, was probably not a 
sudden one. He had been greatly prospered. He had 
become a despotic monarch, and probably, forgetful of 
God, was assuming to himself all the pride and state of 
an Oriental despot. He was not following hard after 
God, holding his hand, communing with him in the 
night-watches, when this temptation came to him. He 
Pwas not “meditating day and night” in that law which 

forbade him even to desire anything that was his neigh- 
bor’s. Had he been, he would have shrunk from the 
first thought of such a c-ime with horror. He fell—and 
he repented. The only virtue left toa man that has 
sinned is repentance; and that David gave. He has 
left to the Christian world the best guide for man’s re- 
turn to God—through the path of anguish and tears. 
If he sinned meanly, he repented honorably and with 
his whole soul, and leaves for all who sin the precious 
words, “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit, a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not des- 
pise.” Man has despised the offering, and the sin of 
David has been the scoff of those who forget all the 
virtues, the strivings, the aspirations, the gentleness of 
his life, but the loving God forgave him bccause he 


I will sing praise to God 
My thoughts of him shall be sweet. I will 





loved much, 
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Norick.—SUBSCRIBERS WHO DO NOT WISH THEIR 
PAPER DISCONTINUED WILL NEED TO SEND THEIR RE- 
NEWALS BEFORE THE DATE OF EXPIRATION, WHICH IS 
PLAINLY PRINTED ON THE YELLOW LABEL OF ADDRESS. 
THE PAPER WILL BE STOPPED TO SUBSCRIBERS NOT 
RENEWING BY THAT DATE, 


AN article by John B. Smith on advantages of the 
Review Chart, which appears on another page, will 
give to some who have never employed this help in 
reviewing, a clear understanding of its value and uses. 


Our lesson pages are this week devoted to plans and 
suggestions for review. Besides a full supply of original 
material from regular and occasional contributors, we 
present, for purposes of comparison and suggestion, a 
variety of plans from other Sunday-school periodicals ; 
also a number of selections which may throw light on 
review methods, or on the themes of the current quar- 
ter’s lessons. 


Ir is evident that the Sunday School Congress at 
Plainfield this week is all that was hoped for it, in the 
numbers and character of those in attendance. After 
preliminary exercises on Saturday evening and Sunday, 
the Congress was fairly organized on Monday afternoon, 
with John H. Vincent, D. D., as president and J. Bennet 
Tyler, as secretary; and its sessions are in progress as 
we go to press, We hope to give next week and later a 
careful summary of its proceedings, with a full text of 
some of its more important addresses and essays. 


Goop Dr. Bushnell could preach more of a sermon in 
the selection of a text, than any ordinary minister could 
in a half day’s discourse, Indeed many of his texts are 
famous in connection with the sermons he based on 
them. During the business panic of 1857, men who had 
supposed themselves rich were unable to meet their com- 
mercial obligations. The banks were forced to suspend. 
A cloud settled down over the business community, 
There seemed no light ahead. In this time of general 
depression, Dr. Bushnell wanted to say words of true 
cheer to the men of his own congregation and of the city 
generally. So he wrote “A week-day sermon to the 
business men of Hartford,” and published it in the Hart- 
ford Daily Courant, His text was Acts 27:15. “And 
when the ship was caught, and could not bear up into 
the wind, we let her drive.” The text told the story. 
The sermon faithfully reaffirmed it. It brought a restful 
thought to many a heavy heart. 


Sucw a disclosure as that made concerning the Sec- 
retary of War is indeed saddening, sickening. Its less- 
ons however ought to be fearlessly applied for the public 
good. The provoking causes of the crime, the shameful- 
ness of the transgression, the enormity of the offence, 
should be looked at fairly, and put plainly before both 
young men and old, that they may take warning from 
this example. In this way good may come out of even 
so lamentable an exhibit. And wherever suspicion of 
similar wrong-doing fairly rests on another public ser- 
vant, there should be no reluctance on the part of any 
one who can promote the ends of justice, in bringing the 
guilty to condemnation. But there is one way whereby 
such a disclosure may only tend to the common injury, 
and that is by making it the basis of unqualified con- 
demnation of all who are in public office. If the wreng- 
doing of one or another man in such a station leads to 
the belief that a man is, as a matter of course, dishonest 
because he holds office, that in fact from the highest to 
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the Lowest all sequmnntnthoes of enthealty are omnia, 
then one of the strongest safeguards of our government 
is swept away. Yet there are sure to be some who will 
use such an event in this way. A certain class of men 
are always ready to argue from the fall of any clergy- 
man, that the clergy as a class are impure; from the fall 
of any woman, that no confidence can be placed in that 
sex; from the fall of any public official, that all office- 
holders are corrupt. Such a man, whether he is an edi- 
tor, or a lecturer, or a clergyman, is not a true friend of 
the community, or of the right, even though he belongs 
to a highly reputable profession, the good name of which 
his failures cannot bring to shame. 


WE reprint from the Jnternations! Lesson Monthly 
a rejoinder, by its editor, Mr. B. F. Jacobs, who is a 
member of the Lesson Committee, to our criticism of the 
golden texts. His suggestion that the Committee is 
entitled to include different passages of Scripture in any 
one lesson would be more plainly pertinent if the texts 
to which we take exception were not apparently pre- 
sented as comments rather than as an integral portion of 
the lessons. The term “golden text” has a technical 
meaning, well ynderstocd by Sunday-school workers. 
It is supposed to indicate the main theme, drift, or sig- 
nificance of the lesson to which it is applied. It is in 
fact understood to be a comment on the lesson. Because 
it is so, we think its selection by the Committee is a step 
beyond the limits originally prescribed by and for that 
body. We supposed certain denominational comments 
by means of these texts, to show that Bible comments 
could be made as objectionable as any other. Our point 
however was that any comment by the Committee was 
at variance with the original plan of International les- 
sons. In the case of the lesson, David Sparing Saul, we 
believed that an unfortunate error was clearly made. 
Several lesson writers have already admitted to us that they 
were misled by the Committee’s comment, and we do not 
believe that Mr. Jacobs will say that he thinks the Com- 
mittee’s text in that instance fairly presented the main 
teaching of the lesson. The golden text for that lesson 
wat, however, but one of many to which exception has 
been taken because of their misapplication. The feeling 
to which we gave expression is by no means confined to 
a few persons; nor of very recent origin. The public 
discussion of the question involved we are not sorry for, 
because it will at least lead those who write on the lessons, 
and those who use them, to bear more clearly than ever 
in mind the fact that the titles of the International 
lessons and the application of their golden texts are 
not inspired, but that their accuracy should in every 
instance be challenged before they are accepted. This 
in itself will be a positive gain. 


WHAT CAN YOU SHOW “FOR IT? 


HARAOH’S dream, which Joseph interpreted, seems 
to have had something of the character of a review 
Sunday. The “seven kine, fat-fleshed and well- 
favored,” which came up out of the river, are so many 
well-selected Bible lessons. The meadow in which they 
were seen is the Sunday-school. “The seven other 
kine,” that were “poor and very ill-favored and lean- 
fleshed,” are like a great many scholars in our Sunday- 
schools. They eat up the first kine. They take in all 
the lessons which are given in the school, without hav- 
ing much to show for them. ‘And when they had eaten 
them up, it could not be known that they had eaten 
them; but they were still ill-favored as at the begin- 
ning.” 

A great many scholars have nothing to show for their 
seven weeks, or twelve weeks, or five years in the Sun- 
day-school meadow. When they have eaten seven or 
seventy fat-fleshed and well-fayored Bible lessons, it 
could not be known from their character, their conduct, 
or their knowledge of the lesson-facts and teachings, 
that they had eaten one of them. They are still “ill- 
favored as at the beginning.” Pharaoh’s dream greatly 
troubled him because of the strangeness of the sight it 
disclosed. It would be a hopeful sign if more superin- 
tendents were disturbed when the same state of things 
was to be witnessed in their Sunday-schools. 

When review Sunday comes around, an important 
question for every superintendent and teacher is, What 
have my scholars gained from the study of this quarter’s 
lessons? Twelve lessons have been taught in the school. 
Their facts have been explained. Their teachings have 
been drawn out. Their applications have been made. 
Do the scholars remember the facts? Can they restate 
the teachings? Have they any impression of the lesson 
applications? What is there to show for the quarter’s 
work? All this is fairly in question in any Sunday- 
school, 
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It is one thing to work dievngh a quase. It is an- 
other thing to have the results of a good quarter’s work. 
Many scholars and teachers pride themselves on being 
always present at the school session. This is well as far 
as it goes; but if they have nothing to show for all this, 
beyond the record of punctual attendance, they have 
small cause for congratulation. Even if they have re- 
cited every lesson perfectly, but cannot now recall what 
the lessons were, nor what was taught in them, their 
profiting will not appear unto all men. 

Not what the scholars have studied, but what they 
have to show for their study, is the test of progress in 
every class, and in every school. Review Sunday ought 
to bring out the facts in the case. If, on examination, 
the same state of things appears, as in Egypt in the 
days of Pharaoh, it may fairly be interpreted now as 
then ; and the counsel of Joseph in that day may wisely 
be followed in this. The approach of famine was indi- 
cated by the disclosure to Pharoah. A famine is sure to 
follow such a condition of affairs now-a-days. Scholars 
will starve from lack of Bible nourishment if they make 
no gain through all the lessons they swallow. It is the 
part of wisdom to plan at once against the disclosed 
danger, “ that the land perish not through the famine.” 

If on the next review Sunday any seven scholars in a 
school are found, by examination, to be as lean and ill- 
favored as at the opening of the quarter, the superin- 
tendent ought to be alarmed; ought to arouse himself 
also to a new work for a better state of things. His 
teachers should be carefully instructed to gather all the 
food of the coming term of plenty, and to lay it up in 
garners where it shall be preserved, that food may be 
kept in the Sunday-school cities. 





THE LIMITS OF DUTY. 


T is evident from the letters received by us from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, that not all bank cashiers 
and their friends agree with us in the opinion we ex- 
pressed, that a man intrusted with the keys of a bank 
vault ought not to actively assist in opening the vault to 
robbers, even though his life must be yielded as the cost 
of his fidelity. The interest taken in the discussion of 
this question is an indication of its importance. 

The main question—or the main truth, for we did not 
consider it as fairly in question—which we presented, 
was the duty of doing right at every cost. Just now 
there are very bad examples set before the young; ex- 
amples of wrong doing under special pressure of temp- 
tation, and proffered excuses for evil are as common as 
crimes. It is insisted by many that this or that transgres- 
sion is to be justified because of the peculiar induce- 
ments to its commission, or of the cost of refraining from 
it. “If he had not embezzled that money, he would 
have failed in his business.” “If he had not committed 
forgery, he would have lost his commercial credit.” “If 
he not assisted in that robbery, he would have been 
killed.” In view of such excuses we say, “Do right, 
though the heavens fall.” Even though one must 
yield his business, his commercial standing, his right 
eye orarm; “yea and his own life also,” he ought to do 
right and take the consequences. We had no thought 
that in emphasizing this truth, we were taking “ad- 
vanced ground.” The truth seemed to us an old one, 
worthy of renewed emphasis at the present time. But 
we find that some excellent people differ with us even 
on this point, and are sure that if only material inter- 
ests are at stake; if the wrong doing involves only a pe- 
cuniary loss to the one against whom the offence is com- 
mitted, the question of the propriety of the act is one of 
expediency, not of absolute duty. We are sorry to dis- 
agree with good friends; but we adhere to our convic- 
tions of right. 

So far as the cashiers are concerned, this ‘truth is no 
more applicable to them than anybody else. We re- 
ferred to them in our illustrations of the principle, be- 
cause of the recent prominence given to their profession 
in this line. We did not say that a cashier was bound 
to defend the bank against robbers at all hazard; to act 
as a military guard or a police force; nor even to hold 
a package of money, or a key, against a robber at every 
cost. We did say, however, that he had no right to 
actively assist robbers in getting into the bank vault; 
supplying his knowledge and skill to make effective 
their evil purposes. We should say the same concern- 
ing any citizen in any sphere. It would’nt seem to us 
right for Deacon Jones to get out of bed, at the call of 
a band of robbers, and go over with them to assist in 
robbing the house of Deacon Smith, because he was fa- 
miliar with the way into the house, through attending 
neighborhood prayer meetings there. This would be 


wrong, no matter what was the alternative. Even if 
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Deacon umes had a dupuntens family, ad a perry 
salary, he ought not to work with robbers in that way 
“for a living.” 

We have been told that in certain cases cashiers have 
an explicit understanding or agreement with the bank 
directors that they shall open the vault to robbers under 
pistol-pressure. This obviously makes them an excep- 
tion to the general rule. All that we said of the 
duty of cashiers was based on the supposition that 
bank robbery was wrong. Ifthe robbery of the bank 
is by fair contract a part of the cashier’s duty, he 
cught to attend to it, at the proper time—if he dies for 
it. 

Certainly with no class of business men is the standard 
of integrity and fidelity to duty higher than with bank 
officers, as a rule. Perhaps a larger proportion of them 
than of men in any other branch of business are active in 
Christian work, having the deserved confidence of the 
community. We know that many of them agree with 
us, in both the principle and its applications, in this 
discussion. They would not actively assist in bank rob- 
bery, even to save their lives. There are others again 
who differ with us in the principle at issue, who hold 
that any action which involves only property interests, 
in its immediate results, is justifiable for the protection 
of their lives; that if the choice seems to lie fairly 
between robbery, embezzlement, forgery, defrauding in- 
surance companies, bribe taking, on the one hand, and 
losing one’s life on the other, it is quite natural and 
proper to do whatever is necessary to prolong one’s days 
onearth. They prefer to do wrong rather than to die. 
These two classes of bank officers we had in mind at our 
first writing. We now know that there is a third class, 
those who agree with us in the principle involved, but 
differ with us in its applications. They would die rather 
than do wrong. But they count as right what we count 
as wrong. They say that they would leave their homes 
and go with robbers, to open to them their bank vaults, 
to save their own lives. And this they would do con- 
scientiously, believing that their action was right. Our 
variance with them is concerning the practical applica- 
tion of a principle on which they and we are agreed. 
Both the principle and its applications are well worth 
the thoughtful consideration of all who hold positions of 
trust, at such a time as this. 


BRIEF LY. 


acakts pitta 
—“ A handful of good life is better than a bushel of learn- 
ing,” is an old proverb which a teacher will do well to bear 
in mind. 
—Next week, we are to give the first notes on the Inter- 
national lessons for the second quarter of the year. The 
lessons are in the Book of Acts. 


—Those Sunday-schools which closed for the winter ought 
to be thawing out for a new start in this weather. It is to 
be hoped they have taken their last vacation. 


—“Oh! why will not this priestly man of God shake oft and 
cast aside this filthy habit and be clean?” asks a correspon- 
dent of The Congregationalist, in protesting against the use of 
tobacco by a clergyman. 


—It is felicitously said of Dr. Bushnell, by the Christian 
Intelligencer, that “the odor of those sweet spices which he 
poured over his only Master’s head and feet will fill every 
house into which his words have carried his loving teati- 
mony.” , 

—“ There is one thing,” it is said, “ which everybody can 
find, and that is—fault.” But whoever finds it has the re- 
sponsibility on him of showing a better way of doing things. 
If he is not prepared for this, he ought to leave the fault for 
some one else to find. 

—The church-fair method of work is explained in this way 
by The Congregationalist : “Some ladies borrow money from 
their husbands, buy materials, and make up fancy articles 
which they give to the fair. Then they change places, bor- 
row more money, and buy the articles back again.” It looks 
as if a dissatisfied husband wrote that. 


—Goethe is quoted as saying that “ there is nothing more 
frightful than for a teacher to know only what his scholars 
are intended to know.” If Goethe had been in the average 
Sunday-school he would have seen so much of this that he 
would no longer call it frightful however much he disliked 
it. It is too common there to be startling. 

—The young man who congratulated himself on having six 
young ladies in his Sunday-school class, all of them wearing 
three-button kid gloves, is thought by some of our exchanges 
to have shown an unworthy spirit ; but had he not ground 
for rejoicing? A Kansas Sunday-school recently boasted of 
thirteen Modoc Indians in one class. Why should not there 
be gladness when the heathen from the brown-stone front 
houses are brought into Sunday-school? 





<All Crosby has a way of saying what he thinks, 
whether it accords with popular notions or not. In a protest 
in The Evangelist against the term “sacramental vows,” he 
says: “In vain will you search the Old Testament to find a 
spiritual vow, that is, a vow of a godly life, except the mis- 
erable piece of presumption that Jacob got off at Bethel, 
which may be paraphrased thus: “ Lord, if thou wilt take 
good care of me, and furnish me with all I need for the next 
twenty years, then I will do thee the high honor of adopting 
thee as my God.” He adds, that “Jacob’s case (and its his- 
tory afterward) is a ae and not an 2 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


—————_._—_ 


OME time since we gave in this column a number of 
practical suggestions on “ How to enjcy the meeting,” 
from a card of invitation to the weekly prayer-meeting, 
issued by the Young People’s Association of Olivet 
Chapel, New York. From the same source other cards 
have been sent out, showing “ How to profit by the 
meeting,” and “ How to spoil the meeting’ As the 
suggested “ways of working” in the prayer-meeting 
are worthy of general consideration, and the plan of 
laying them before those who attend such meetings may 
be imitated elsewhere to advantage, we give them, in 
substance, herewith. The list of prayer-meeting topics 
being printed for three months in advance, on the slips 
which contain these suggestions, no one need be at a loss 
to know what is the topic for a given evening : 


PePPrrerrrrerrrerrrrrirrrrirtrrrr it ir ett itt er 


HOW TO PROFIT BY THE MEETING. 


I. Think over the to ic beforehand. Ask yourself these : 
questions about it: hat is it?) What does God’s word : 
say about it? Am [in possessionofit? Whatismyduty : 
in the matter?” If you can find answers to these ques- : 
tions from the Bible, you will be richer than you were : 
before. ‘t 

Il. If you have a “ Bible text-book,” look - the refer- 
ences, and think and pray over them’; you will find each 
one of these topics there, under its proper alphabetical 
heading. Do this at least one week before the meeting. 

III. Come to the meeting ready to take part as soon as 
oe meeting is thrown open, if you feel you ought to do 





sry. If you lead in prayer, do not pray for everything 
in general, but confine your Bree to the subject of the 
meetin, If the subject is ‘‘ Trust,” let our prayers be for 
more ‘ ‘Srrust,” ’ and then we shall enjoy them more. 


SPPrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrrrrrrerir rrr ret rr rt titre etre tri errr 


HOW TO SPOIL THE MEETING. 
one think of the topic until it is announced by the 





II. Come in a little late, and make as much noise as pos- 
sible when you enter, 

Ill. Always wait for some one else to speak or pray 
first. If you have any cause for gratitude, don’t mention 
= — love the Saviour, keep your light under a 

ushe 

IV. When you go out, forget at once any good thing 
—: may have heard. Satan will be able to help you in 


V. Keep your eyes wide open durin ee. If you 
see any one else doing the same, make m laugh if pos- 
sible; by will please the devil, and effec ly drive 


wre 1 good thoughts. 
Cri 


ticise all who speak or pray: This will kill any 
meeting, so far as you are concerned. 


Vil. When any one is speaking, look around and di- 
vert the attention of all you can. You will thus aid the 
wicked one in catching away t the good seed. 


Since we do earnestly want int God’s Spirit to dwell with 
us, let us rather avoid prayerfully all these things. 


Surely in vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird.” Prov. 1: 17. 
We see the evil; let us avoid it. 


When teachers wish their pupils to “ learn a lesson by 
heart,” it would be well for them to explain to their 
scholars what is meant by this phrase. Is it a mere act 
of memorizing? But that is to learn a lesson by head 
instead of heart. It is a formal, mechanical process 
which may embrace whole chapters, and be nothing 
but an intellectual exercise like learning so much Shake- 
speare. To learn a lesson by heart is to put the heart 
into it, to learn it with love, and because it conveys 
ideas and impressions which do the heart good. This, 
so far from being the same as rattling off a given num- 
ber of verses, differs as much from it as reciting prescrip- 
tions differs from taking medicine. It is to go lovingly 
to the task, and to get at that quality of things which 
engages the affections. ‘The words that I speak unto 
you,” says Jesus, “ they are spirit and they are life ;” 
but mere memorizing may miss all that, and leave the 
heart to play no part in the learning or the recitation. 
Let not scholars, therefore, be commended for too much 
parrot talk; nor others be discouraged for lack of quick 
memories and glibness. It may signify nothing either 
way; may not indicate any heartiness in the one case, 
or any want of heart in the other. And though, asa 
rule, where the heart is in the lesson, it will be learned 
accurately and well; yet this is in many cases imprac- 
ticable without great difficulty, and is certainly an un- 
safe standard by which to determine the real merit of 
the scholar. Be it remembered that the lesson is learned 


by heart just to that degree in which the heart is in it ; 
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ena this kind of learning is to be sought by the teacher, 
and encouraged in the scholar, aside from the perfunc- 
tory exercise of reciting lessons or answering questions. 


To promote an interest in contributing to the cause of 
missions, on the part of Sunday-schools, the Rev. R. 
Crittenden, of Bellefonte, Penn., issues a circular, ex- 
plaining methods of work to this end, and suggesting 
names and mottoes for class missionary organizations, as 
follows : 

Many of our Sabbath-schools constitute themselves mis- 
sionary societies, devoting their contributions chiefly to the 
cause of missions. The scholars are thus trained up in the 
practice of gospel-giving. They learn to deny themselves 
for the good of others, which is the first law in the Christian 
life. In such cases the expenses of the school are met by 
the church of which the school forms a part. The adoption 
of class-names with motto-texts, is found to be advantageous 
for benevolent and other purposes. The observance of a 
monthly missionary service may be made a means of great 
religious benefit in any Sabbath-school. It is sometimes 
held as a separate meeting, but generally in connection with 
the regular sessien of the school for the day. At a given 
time the several class-names are called in turn. Some one 
scholar from each takes the class collection to the desk, 
where the amount is recorded by the secretary. It may not 
be wise always to announce the sums given, as some classes 
can give dollars easier than others can give dimes. 

CLASS-NAMES AND SCRIPTURE-MOTTOES. 
INFANT AND PRIMARY CLASSES. 
Bee-hive Class : 


How sweet are thy words unto my taste! 
to my mouth. (Ps. 119: 103.) 


Buds and Blossoms : 
Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Little Sowers : 


In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand. (Ecel. 11: 6.) 


yea, sweeter than honey 


(Matt. 7 : 16.) 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLASSES. 
Cross- Bearers : 


Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 


his cross, and follow me. (Mark 8; 4.) 

Crown-Seekers : 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 
(Rev. 2: 10.) 


Cheerful Givers : 
God loveth a cheerful giver. 
Friends of Jesus : 


mr are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. 
: 14.) 


The Gleaners : 
Gather up the fragments that remain, that nothing be lost. 
6:12.) 


(2 Cor. 9: 7.) 


(John 


(John 


Gospel Harvesters : 


Let us not be weary in —_ -doing ; forin due season we shall reap 
if we faint not. (Gal. 6: 


Try Company: 


Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to the Lord 
3: 40.) 


Band of Hope: 


Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written for our 
learning, that we through sane and comfori of the Scriptures 
might have hope. (Rom. 15: 4.) 


Humility Group: 


All of you be sraplect one to another, and be clothed with hu- 
mility. (1 Peter5: 


Willing Sales: 


If - a willing and obedient, ye shall eat the ; 
(Isa. 1: 19.) 


Tete Seekers : 


. (Sam. 


good of the land. 


Seek ye out of the book of the Lord. (Isa, 34 : 16.) 

Shining Lights : 

Ye shine as lights in the world,—holding forth the word of life. 
(Phill. 2: 15, 16.) 


Young Reapers : 


Boaz came from Bethlehem and said unto the reapers, 
be with you.” And they answered him, 
(Ruth 2: 4.) 


Scatter-Good Class : 
Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters. 


‘The Lord 
‘The Lord bless thee.’ 


(Isa. 32 : 20.) 


YOUNG MEN, 
Daniel’s Band : 
Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself with 
the portion of the king’s meat, nor with the wine which he drank 


(Dan, 1: 8.) 
Helping Hands : 
They helped every one his neighbor. 
Volunteers : 
Choose you this day which ye will serve. 


(Isa. 41 : 6.) 


(Josh, 24 : 15.) 


YOUNG WOMEN. 
Sunshine Group : 


Unto you that fear my name wT > sun of righteousness arise 


with healing in his wings. (Mal. 

The Well-Wishers : 

‘the Lord that made heaven and earth bless thee out of Zion. 
(Ps. 134 : 3.) 

‘The Golden-Rule Group : 

Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, 7 ye even so to them: for this is the law and the prophets, 
(Matt. 7 : 12. ) 

CLASSES OF THE OLDEST, 

Sojourner Group : 

_ We are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as were all our 
fathers. (1 Chron. 29: 15.) 

The Veteran Band : 

+ the good fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life. (1 Tim. 
6:12.) 

The Safeguards : 

Whoso putteth his trust in the Lord shall be safe. (Prov. 29 : 25.) 


The Armour-Bearers : 


The night is far nee the day is at hand—let us put on the armour 
of light. (Rom. 13 : 12 2 . “A ‘ 


The Pilgrim Siem: : 


= — we have no continuing city, but we seek one to come. (Heb, 
214.) 
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~ FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 


COMMENTS ON THOSK GCLDEN TEXTS. 
{From The International Lesson Monthly. | 


HE selection of “Golden Texts,” by the International 
Lesson Committee, is criticised in THE SuNDAY 
ScHoot Times of February 5, After a complimentary 
word for the committee the writer asks, “Has not the 
committee unwittingly transcended its rightful powers 
in designating what are known as ‘golden texts’ from 
outaide the text of the selected lessons?” To this the 
reply may be made that the committee are not compelled 
to select the whole lesson from a single chapter, if in 
their judgment it is best to include parts of more than 
one. But the principal objection is “ that positive com- 
ments may be expressed in the very words of Scripture, 
and that definite views of interpretation may be indi- 
cated by a reference from one Bible text to another.” 
Passing several supposed or possible examples, the real 
case is found in the lesson of “ David Sparing Saul,” 
where the golden text, ‘‘ Recompense to no man evil for 
evil,” “ by which the tenor of the lesson is made to ap- 
pear in the direction of love,” when it should have been 
“reverence.” ‘In consequence of the misdirection thus 
iven by the golden text, this lesson has been taken up 
n most of the lesson leaves and question books as if it 
taught no duty of reverence for God, and honor for God’s 
representative, Its main drift is obscured through the 
barrier unintentionally raised by the lesson committee,” 
The writer also says that one member of the lesson com- 
mittee was opposed to selecting the golden text outside 
of the lesson, and adds that such selection has proved 
objectionable on a fair trial. The writer of this was the 
member of the committee who urged that the golden 
text be selected from the lesson, and therefore feels at 
liberty to reply. A sub-committee of four, one from 
each of four denominations, make the selections. If 
these Py mene men agree on a text there is little 
fear of denominational teaching, the question then re- 
mains of misdirection, in the tenor of the lessons. But 
if these selections are gr by most of those who 
write on the lessons, and the implied teaching is en- 
dorsed in the expositions, would it not seem that the 
weight of testimony is in favor of such selection. It is 
at least the expression of many against one as to the 
teaching of a lesson, The question is, have the texts 
been beneficial? We think they have. They give point 
to the lesson, and unify the teaching; and while we 
would in some instances have selected other texts, on the 
whole they have been good. The desire to have them 
selected from the lesson grew out of our theory of teach- 
ing, that the lesson for adult classes should include the 
whole of the particular subject or topic, and that from 
these such verses as contain the gist of the lesson, not 
exceeding six or seven, should be designated as “ Mem- 
ory Verses,” or “Commit Lesson,” which should be 
memorized during the week. And that “ one verse,” or. 
if short, ibly two verses, containing the central 
thought of the lesson, should be selected as a lesson for 
— classes, and that they commit this to memory. 
he selection of memory verses was finally agreed upon, 
and the golden text plan outside of the lesson was re- 
tained, with the idea that usually the selection could be 
made from the New Testament when the lesson was in 
the Old, and from the Old when the lesson was in the 
New. As we have stated it has worked well, and it has 
often been the case that the golden text was far pre- 
ferable to any verse in the lesson for the primary classes. 
That there should be care in making the selections we 
admit, but we know that much care has been taken, and 
we are thankful for the golden texts. No doubt the 
committee will be glad to hear expressions of opinion on 
this subject, and ours is given, because we raised the 
point suggested, and have thoughtfully considered it. 


{From The National Sunday School Teacher.] 


A very pertinent issue has been raised by THE 
SuNDAY ScHoou Times relative to the power of the 
luternational Lesson Committee to select the golden 
texts. It affirms that it is the duty of the committee 
only to fix upon the Scripture lesson, and not to add 
any comments upon it. Every golden text is in the na- 
ture of & comment, and indicates the truth which, in the 
opinion of the committee, should be taught. In most 
cases the various lesson expositors have implicitly fol- 
lowed the direction pointed out by those finger-boards. 
‘THE TIMEs supposes cases wherein the committee might 
have trod on denominational corns and brought down 
on the whole system the judgments of sectarian wrath. 
It isa high compliment to its jadgment and discretion 
that THE TIMEs could only “ suppose” such instances. 
The point made by that paper, however, is well taken. 
If the texts have been characterized by no denomina- 
tional bias, they may have interfered with denomina- 
tional teachings. And excellent as they have been they 
have not always hit the mark. The one on “ Absalom’s 
Rebellion” was chosen with reference to the enormity 
uf Absalom’s sin in lifting up his hands against so goed 
a father, whereas the real point is that this affliction came 
upon David as the result and punishment of his own 
crimes, It was in fulfillment of the decree: “I will 
raise up evil against thee out of thine own house.” 
David had committed adultery with Bath-sheba—there- 
tore he was punished both with adultery and incest. He 
had slain Uriah the Hittite with the sword of the chil- 
dren of Ammon—therefore the sword of his favorite son 
was imbued with the blood of his eldest, and now was 
presented at his own breast. The most fitting text for 
that lesson evidently is: ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap.” Instead of this, the committee 
selected: “The eye that mocketh at his father and de- 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
spiseth to “bey bis mother, the ravens of the valley shall 
pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.” This 

might have been an admirable choice for the next lesson 


tree—much better than the one actually made,—and 
Job 31: 3 would have been better than either! We 
presume that nearly all the lesson writers will think that 
they can make better selections than the whole dozen on 
the committee. If so, had not the committee better let 
them try it? While we believe that it would be best so 
to do, and that in choosing the texts, it is really trans- 
cending its office, sti!l we shall regret to have the time 
come when ali the schools everywhere will not memo- 
riz3 the same golden text. That is now a golden watch- 
word all over the world. 


[From Our Bible Teacher.) 


THE SunpAy Scsoon TIME3, in a well considered 
article, holds that the International Lesson Commit- 
tee transcended its proper limits in proposing “ golden 
texts” outside of the text of the lesson itself. It is plain 
that a committee not judiciously constituted might take 
advantage of their opportunity, and teach through the 
golden text a doctrine which not all who use the lesson- 
text would be willing to subscribe to. To avoid mis- 
understanding, and make the lessons permanently ac- 
ceptable to Christians of different denominations, hold- 
ing in some instances widely different doctrinal views, 
it would doubtless be well for the committee either to 
dispense with the selection of texts which express the 
central truth taught in the lesson, or select such texts 
only from the text of the lesson itself. 


ABSALOM. 


[From The Presbyterian at Work.] 


te for the sorrows that flow in upon us through our 
own sins and follies! Sweet in the sowing, our mis- 
deeds are bitter in the reaping. Did we but closely 
search, we should find that many a ‘“ mysterious provi- 
dence” is but the legitimate fruit of wrong-doing. 

David sinned, and it was foretold him that “ evil 
should be raised up against him out of his own house.” 
The instrument of his chastisement was his cherished 
and spoiled son, Absalom ; nor is it hard to trace the in- 
fluence of David’s own follies all through the chain of 
sorrows that crushed his soul. 

Polygamy is a sin against the family as well as against 
God. David's polygamy cursed his home and himself. 
So it must be, and so it will be, in Palestine, in Constan- 
tinople, or in Utah. Rival interests sprang up in the 
circle that God meant for a unit. David's eldest son, 
Amnon, was the son of Ahinoam. His second son, by 
Abigail, disappeared from history and probably died 

oung. His third son, Absalom, owned a third mother, 
Maacah, daughter of a Syrian prince, “the king of 
Geshur.” Doubtless David sought by this alliance 
greater security, changing his trounlesome neighbors in 
the rocky Lejah, on his northeastern border, from foes 
to kinsmen. But discord enters David’s household. 
Amnon may well aspire to the throne by virtue of pri- 
ority in birth, whilst the ambitious Absalom, son of a 
king, and with a king’s daughter for his mother, may 
despise the son of the humble Jezreelitess, wedded by 
David whilst yet but a private person. Bat it is yet an- 
other son of another mother who is chosen by God to suc- 
ceed his father on the throne Here enter discord, 
jealousy, enmity, to sow’ the seeds of strife and assassina- 
tion. 

Absalom’s character and career have ever been exe- 
crated, but vile as they were they are paralleled on 
many a page of oriental history. Absalom did not in- 
herit from his mother his peerless beauty alone. From 
her, no doubt, he caught the traits of the Syrian of the 
Lejah. Reckless and restless, cunning, ambitious, pas- 
sionate, he reflected the characteristics of the heathenism 
which David had introduced to his harem. If it is the 
mother that determines the formative years of the boy 
where the family is a unit, how much more will this be 
the case where each mother is head of her own inner 
circle, and the father is but a fraction of a father to that 
circle. And, when with his father, Absalom was the 
spoiled boy of beauty—the petted, the fondled, the in- 
dulged, but not the disciplined son. The life-fruit fol- 
lowed both seed and nurture. 

A apark, at length, drops on the slumbering magazine. 
Hitherto Absalom has been the brilliant, handsome, fas- 
cinating prince, The cruel wrong done his sister, Tamar, 
by his elder brother is the spark. His soul is on flame. 
But the explosion does not follow. With true oriental 
power of repression, for two long years, he locks his pur- 
pose of revenge within his own breast. As crafty as he 
is passionate, ne can bide his time. He never loses sight 
of his victim. Amnon is doomed. Month after month 
the avenger’s anger keeps hot, whilst outwardly all is 


be on his guard and the knives of his brother’s retainers 
are in his heart. 

Absalom’s flight to his Syrian grandfather's fastness 
secures his life, but does not mend his morals, Three 
years at a heathen court, with nothing good to do, might 
spoil a better man than Absalom. Absalom returns to 
Jerusalem to wait yet two years for permission to enter 
his father’s presence, and to brood over his exclusion. 
He seems to have Jost all affection for his father, though 
the father’s heart is yearning in love for his wayward 
but beautiful son. No sooner is he received at court 
than he begins to develop his aims, He is assured that 
his father loves him, but this neither kindles filial love 
nor checks his parricidal purpose. He suspects, if he 
does not know, that Solomon, now but a boy, is the 
heaven-designated heir to David’s throne, but this only 





hastens his plot. 


where Absalom meets his death when penaing in the|d 
e 


calm. At length his opportunity comes. Amnon ceases to | P 
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Absalom seems utterly devoid of religion and con- 
science, ey pride, revenge, and ambition hold his 
soul and guide is deeds. The subsequent acts in the 
rama are but the development of his character. Craf- 
tily he withholds from others his ultimate purpose, 
whilst he bends every energy toits achievement. David 
suspects not that he has not his son’s love, whilst the son 
is plotting his dethronement and death. The princely 
retinue suggests the coming king, whilst the insinuating 
address tells what a king this prince would be. The 
“ outs” are always the friends of reform—so was Absalom. 
The “ outs” are brave promisers—s> was Absalom. The 
“ oute” love the poor people—so did Absalom. He stolethe 
hearts of the people. As in his revenge on Amnon, s0 in 
his assault on his father’s throne, the mask is well 
worn until the opportunity comes, and then, with reck- 
less daring, it is cast utterly away and the sword drawn. 

The story of the rebellion, of David’s flight, of the bat- 
tle, and of the death of Absalom in the forest of E phraim, 
need not here be told. David’s sins wrought out for him 
chastisement, but it was the Father’s chastening, show- 
ing love and yielding spiritual growth. The godless, 
willful instrument of the chastening fell crushed, as his 
sins deserved. The name of Absalom is deservedly exe- 
crated by Christian, Jew, and Mohammedan. 

Let fathers and sons search this history well, and they 
will find lessons in it that, heeded, may ward off sorrows 
from their homes. 

CONCENTRATION, 
(W. H. Groser, in The Sunday School Teacher. | 

HE day when it was possible for a man to compass 
T the whole circle of the -ciences, and to excel ia many 
or all, has passed away. Only in a very limited sense 
can the attainments of any individual be termed “en: y 
clopedic.” Learning is becoming departmental, auc ~s 
the store of knowable facts accumulates, it is perceived 
that if eminence is to be reached, the field of thought 
and observation must be comparatively limited. And 
thus the modern physician (like his prototypes in an- 
cient Egypt, if Herodotus may be credited) betakes him- 
self to the study of a particular class of diseases. The 
naturalist becomes known for his researches with the 
microscope, or as a student of insects, or of flowerless 
plants, or of shells, recent and fossil. One man devotes 
his attention to the contemplation of the planets or the 
nebulz above; auother to the tertiary formations or ig- 
neous rocks beneath his feet; and the patient self con- 
secration to those chosen departments of thought and 
action exhibited by men of science, both in its higher 
and lower walks, should put to shame the indolent half- 
heartedness of many who call themselves messengers of 
Christ and workers for God. 

Do» we dream of becoming eminent educators of the 
young, or even skilled expositors of the most ancient, 
comprehensive, and momentous of all books by the aid 
of fragmentary exertion, divided zeal, and partial de- 
votedness? In language equally elegant and forcible 
the late Dr. James Hamilton thus wrote, a few years 
since, in the pages of perhaps the most stimulative serial 
ever placed in the hands of young men: “The period 
has arrived when the well-wishers of their species must 
take more pains with themselves. If it has not grown 
more earnest, the world has grown more intolerant of 

hantoms and vain shows. A gold-headed cane no 
onger makes a doctor, and even a lawyer must be some- 
thing better than a dictionary of decisions. Nay, it 
looks as if the world were begiuning to tire of common- 
place, and there are visible symptoms that it longs for 
something stronger and more sterling than correc: me- 
diocrity.” Is not this eminently true of the vocation of 
the teacher, wpether secular or religious, viewed in the 
light of the present day ?” 





IN THE KING’S GARDEN WITH THE 
CHILDREN. 


(The Rey. J. D. Brown, in Western Christian Advocate. } 


RECENT oceasion will long be remembered in 

Lucknow. At daybreak the children of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Sunday-schools of the city were on their 
way to Lal Bagh, the “ Ladies’ Home” of our enter- 

rising young sister, the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
iety, where they were to form in procession, to mar 

a mile or more, to a beautiful garden called the Badshah 
Bagh, or King’s Garden, formerly the property of the 
king of Oude, now owned by a wealthy native rajah, 
who generously gives our missionaries the privilege of 
using it on festive occasions free of charge. 


THE PROCESSION 


was formed at eight o’clock A M., nearly a thousand boys 
and girls, Christian, Hindoo, and Mohammedan, being 

resent. Rev. T. Craven, manager of our mission press, 
president of the Sunday-school society of the mission, 
and the admitted leader of Sunday-school work in 
the city, marched at the head of his Sunday-school army, 
as proudly as ever hero led on to victory; and well he 
might, for the army he led is destined, under God, to do 
valiantly in the conflict which is now waxing warmer 
and warmer all over India. I never before witnessed a 
procession, in Eastern or Western lands, which so stirred 
my heart, as did the march of those dark-faced children 
and their teachers. 


BANNERS 


of various colored silks, each containing the name of a 
school and some suitable motto in large gilt letters, were 
carried by the boys with evident pleasure. I noticed on 
one a bright silver star, and beneath it, in Hindoostanee, 
“The Star of Bethlehem ;” on another, “The Morning 
Light is Breaking ;” on another, “ Bring thy kingdom, 
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O Christ !” etc. I had taken my stand on the top of the 
arched gateway over the entrance to the en, and 
thus a splendid opportunity to see the bright faces 
as the children. move. wy through beneath. As the pro- 
cession entered, each school sung in turn. First came 
the English-speaking Christian Sunday-school, singing, 
“Glory to God in the highest!” Then followed schoo 
composed entirely of Hindoo and Mohammedan boys, 
singing in their own language hymns in which the sen- 
timent, “ Victory to Jesus—victory to the great King!” 
was prominent. These were sung with great enthusiasm 
by boys whose parents have always been accustomed to 
sing, “ Victory to Mother Ganges.” When the writer 
came to this city, fourteen years ago, Hindoo and Mo- 
hammedan boys would nt have dared to carry such 
banners and sing such hymns through the streets of this 
ancient city. But the much enduring, sorely tried mis- 
sionary has not been spending his years here in vain. 
The seed he has sown, often indeed with tears, did not 
all fall by the wayside and in stony places. The gospel 
leaven is at work. Pablic sentiment is changing. Sun- 
day-school hymns are being sung in hundreds of Hindoo 
and Mohammedan families. Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings God is perfecting praise. The children 
are singing the g>spel into the hearts of their parents. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE PALACE, 


In the centre of the garden isa grand old palaces. 
The main hall, with marble-finished walls and gaudily 
painted ceiling, will seat more than a thousand people. 
Into this marched the children, making its grand 
arches (where often were heard songs of revelry) ring 
with praise to Jesus, the children’s friend. The chil- 
dren being all seated, mostly in Eastern style— 
that is, on the floor—Rev. H. Mansell, presiding 
elder of the Lucknow district, took the chair with 
a brief and spirited address to the children. A German 
lady erected at the organ, and the English-speaking 
children sang a song of welcome, after which the writer, 
with a full heart, led in prayer in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage. Rev. Mr. Craven than gave a luminous verbal 
report of the school work in the city for the past year. 
From this we learn that there are in the city seventeen 
Sunday-schools connected with our mission—eight for 
boys and nine for girls—with an attendance of over one 
thousand. The entire cost of the schools for the year 
has been something over three hundred dollars, all of 
which has been paid by friends in Lucknow. At the 
annual examination it was found several children had 
committed to memory all the topics, golden texts, and 
selected verses of the Sunday-school lessons for the 
entire year. Some repeated the first and second cate- 
chisms and many hymns. I wonder how many Sunday- 
school boys in America have done better last year. 


THE ADDRESSES. 

delivered on the occasion were interesting aud appro- 
priate and were unusually brief and pointed. The schools 
vied with each other in singing. One school, led by 
their superintendent, an old English soldier wearing 
numerous badges, made the palace ring with a transla- 
tion of “Hold the fort.” At the close of the addresses, 
the children who had done best in the schools received 
prizes. All then joined in singing, ‘God save the 
Queen,” at the close of which a bountiful repast was 
provided for all, and a brass band entertained all, and 
wonderfully pleased the children with sweet music. 

The festival was a great success, and will doubtless 
increase the interest in Sunday-schools among the chii- 
dren in this great city. - 


IS OUR WORK NARROW? 

|The Rev. J. Munro Gibson, in The Sunday School Worid.} 
N°? C unless you make it so. True, it has its focus in 

the point of conversion—in the simple, solitary 
truth : “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.” But while this gives precision to our work, 
it does not narrow it at all. There is only one thing 
narrow in Christianity, and that is the gate—the en- 
trance: “Strait isthe gate and narrow is the way that 
leadeth unto jife.’ What gate is there that leads any- 
where worth going to that is not narrow? The alphabet 
is a narrow enough gate; but into what wide pastures 
does it lead? Tne gamut is a small enough gate, but 
think of the wealth of harmony and beauty to which it 
introduces us. And so, “Strait is the gate that leadeth 
to life;” but the life to which it leads is not only the 
highest, but the broadest and grandest. The Christian 
life is, unfortunately, often represented, both in words 
and by specimens, as a very narrow thing; but this is 
not the fault of Christ, or Christianity, or the Bible. 
But while the life is the very broadest, we must pever 
forget that the way leading to it is the narrowest. There 
is a vessel, tossing out on the wild Atlantic waves to the 
west of the Spanish coast. She is bound for the Medi- 
terranean. How shall her head be pointed? To the 
busy port of Marseilles? To the sunny Bay of Naples? 
To the Tiber’s mouth? To the Isles of Greece? To the 
Golden Horn? To the port of Jaffa? To the harbor of 
Alexandria? To al! of these places she is going; but to 
sceer for any of them now would be vain, and worse than 
vain—disastrous. There is only one course f r her to 
take. She must steadily steer for the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Let her once pass within that marrow entrance, and she 
may go wherever the blessed winds of heaven may most 
easily and pleasantly carry her. And 80, too, to those 
outside on the stormy ocean of life, we may and ought 
to tell of the wondrous beauty and manifold delights 
within. But when we undertake to teli them how they 
may share in them all, we must keep always pointing to 
the gate, telling and re-telling “the old, old story of 


Jesus and his love,” urging and re-urging the old appeal : 
‘* Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 






saved,” is must ever be our /irst, but there is a 
whole uni\ fore we reach our finally. “ Finally, 
brethren, whNsoever things are true, whatsoever things 


are honorable, tsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good . 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
of these things.” 

“‘T am the door; by me, if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and out (i. ¢., have free scope) 
and find pasture.” 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


{Information for this department—including early reports of Con- 
ventions, Institutes, Normal-classes, and Teachers’ Associations—will 
be thankfully received.) 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


Missouri, State, at Kansas City...cc.ccccccccssssereeeseeeseee May 16-18, 1876. 
RE es I, BE Cre icccecconsacccscnesccsconsesssencassonecepenes June 6-8, 1876. 
Nebraska, State, at Fremont...........:scersssssereseseseseseeees June 6-8, 1876. 
Indiana, State, at Fort Wayne.............c..cscsesseeesseeeenseeees June 6-8, 1876. 
Ohio, Btabe, RE Da ytM...ccsccseen.crsccscsccsssrssccccecssscsosenesocsss June 6-8, 1876. 
Towa, State, at Council Blufii.............cccccccscsccceseesesee June 13-15, 1876. 


Kentucky, State, at Frankfort. 





June 20-23, 1876. 





Assembly of the Northwest, at Clear Lake, lowa...June 27-July 4, 1876, 
Centennial Assembly, at Ocean Grove, N. J......ccs00- see July 22-80, 1876, 
Chautauqua Assembly, at Fair Point, N. Y.............. August 1-15, 1876. 


NORMAL-CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for the exposition of the In- 
ternational lessons every Saturday, in the hall of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Led by the Rev. Principal Caven, of Knox 
College. 


Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 3 p.m. Led by the Rev. H. M. Parsons. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Normal-class, with lesson study, second 
Monday evening of each month, in different churches. 
New York, Normal-class (Union), meets every Thursday at 4.45 P.M., 


in the chapel of Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. Ralph 
Wells, conductor. 


New York, Superintendents’ Meeting (Union), at the Fulton Street 
Prayer-meeting room, every Tuesday, at 4 P.M. 


New York, Primary Normal-class (Union), at the chapel of Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church, eyery Saturday, at 3 P.m. 


New York, Sunday School Teachers’ Association (Union), at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, corner of Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth 
Avenue, on the third Monday evening of each month. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal-class (Union), at the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, every Thursday evening. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall, every Saturday at4 p.m. Led during March by the Rev. Dr. 
Reuben Jeffery. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Sunday School Union, at the Hanson Place, Meth. 
Epis. Church, on the second Monday evening of each month, ex- 
cept July and August. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
noon, at 54 North Fourth Street. Also, every Thursday evening at 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting of Infant-class teachers every Saturday, at 
4 Pp.M., at No. 8 North Charles Street. 


Washington, D. C., Teachers’ Normal-class in Y. M. C. A Hall, every 
Saturday, at 6.30 p.m. 


St. Louis, Union Meeting) for Lesson Study every Saturday in Dr. 
Post’s Church, corner Tenth and Locust Streets. Led by the Rev. 
Dr. C. L. Goodell. 


Chicago, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Farwell Hall, every 
Saturday at noon. 


Dubuque, Iowa, Teachers’ Institutes in the parlor of the Y. M.C. A. 
Rooms, March 24; April 7, 21. ; 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN IRELAND. 
HE Sabbath-school society for Ireland, held its 
annual meeting in Belfast, on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 8. The Rev. Dr. Porter, moderator of the General 
Assembly, presided. The annual report was read by 
the Rev. George Shaw. It reviewed the work in its 
various departments, both missionary and publishing, 
and showed gratifying results. 

The following paragraph is of interest because of the 
good example it sets forth,and also because it tells of one 
who was most favorably known at the National Sunday 
School Convention at Indianapolis. The report says: 

We cannot omit here a reference to the valuable services 
rendered to the Sabbath-school cause by the two visits of our 
excellent friend, Mr. Magill, toConnaught. From many of 
our ministers and fellow-workers in those isolated regions 
there have come the liveliest expressions of gratitude for 
these visits; and we doubt not impressions have been left in 
many a heart, amid the wild regions of Connaught, which 
will bear bleased fruit in years to come. In other quarters 
of our land, during the year, our valued friend has been 
doing much to encourage and gladden the hearts of those 
engaged in this part of the Master’s work. 

The general progress of the work in Ireland is set forth 
in the following paragraph : e 

It is pleasant to notice the advance that many of our 
schools are making, not only in teaching power, but in the 
general organization and work of the school. We lament, 





however, to find that there are still some Congregational 
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schools which close in winter. Let our friends make an 
earnest effort to keep open the Congregational schools, at 
least, all through the year. Increased attention is being 
given to the edifice or room in which the school is held. It 
is most desirable that these should be commodious, airy, and 
cheerful. We urgently ask our elders and office-bearers to 
consider the responsibility which lies upon them in this 
matter. By the expenditure of a few pounds—perhaps less 
—many of the apartments where our Sabbath-schools are 
held might be immensely improved. Our friends will be 
glad to know that missionary auxiliaries are multiplying 
throughout our schools. Ere long, we trust, no school, how- 
ever poor, will be found without its missionary association ; 
and thus the rising generation—the future men and women 
of our church—will grow up in the goodly habit of giving 
for God’s cause. 


OTHER GATHERINGS. 
OWA has had a rousing meeting in her fifth Sunday- 
school district. It was held February 7, at Brooklyn, 
Poweshiek County. They laid the axe at the 
root of things by asking at the start, ‘‘ What's the good 
of conventions?” Bible-readings, opportunities for get- 
ting acquainted, and other discussions made up the 
round of the convention’s work. A series of sound 
resolutions, marking out fuller and better work were 
adopted previous to the adjournment, and finally the 
laborers scattered to do all these good things, upon which 
they had resolved. 


From Robert Cowden, Sunday-school secretary of 
Ohio, we have received the following account of the 
position and prospects of the work in that state : 

“The board of managers of the Sunday School Union 
work in this state met in Springfield, February 15, to 
perfect arrangements for the State Convention, which is 
to meet in Dayton, June 6, 7, 8, and to provide for the 
completion of the work of county organizations before 
that time. The secretary reported fourteen counties or- 
ganized since the last convention. A number more 
would have been organized but for the all-exciting po- 
litical campaign, which so greatly hindered the work 
until the favorable season had passed. Twenty counties 
remain to be visited, and the corresponding secretary was 
directed to attend to that duty. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the thirty-four black cards, seen on the face 
of the map of this state at the National Convention last 
year, will, in this Centennial year, all be found to have 
given place to stars of hope, indicating a brighter 
future for the cause of Bible instruction in all the state. 
The committee is sanguine and determined to prosecute 
the work vigorously. The experiment of last year, of 
holding a series of mass- meetings in various portions of 
the state, so successful in its issue, is to be repeated this 
year on a much larger scale. The programme includes 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, Toledo, Xenia, Mans- 
field, Springfield, Bellefontaine, Zanesvilie, Usbana, 
Steubenville, Wooster, Akron, and other of the leading 
towns of the state. The objects of these meetings wiil 
be: (1) To arouse new interest in Sunday-school and 
Christian work; (2) To discuss methods of carrying the 
gospel to the people through the Sunday-school; (3 ) 
To secure the co-operation of all Christian men and 
women in the work; (4.) To raise funds to meet the ex- 
penses of the present year. The president, Mr. C, M. 
Nichols, and Mr. William Allison, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, and other active workers in the 
state, will address the people at these meetings, Let 
the friends of the cause in the state rally. 





IN PROSPECT. 


N March 14, the Sunday School Association of Wash- 
ington County, Vermont, will assemble at North- 
field. A full day’s work of the institute order is laid 
out by the programme. 
, A course of lectures on Sunday-school work is to be 
given in the hall of the new building of the American 
Baptist Pablication Society, No. 1420 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. The entire programme for the course is 
as follows: March 9, the Rav. Dr. John Hall; his theme , 
“ God’s Word through teaching.” March 16, the Rev. 
George A. Peltz, upon “ Requisites for teachers.” March 
23, J. Bennet Tyler, upon ‘‘ Sources of power in Sunday- 
school work.” March 30, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, 
upon “ Old and new fashions in Sunday-school work.’’ 
April 6,the Rev. Dr.G D.B Pepper, upon “The pleasures 
of teaching.” April 20, the Rev. Granville 8. Abbott, 
| upon “ How to study a lesson.” April 27, the Rev. Dr. 
| Richard Newton, upoa “ Lhe teacher’s work and how to 
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do it.” The lectures are open to all Su iday-schoo 
workers, 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
—When ye see these things come to pass, know ye that the King- 
dom of God is nigh at hand, 
SS 
HESE items come in a private letter from K. A. Bur- 
nell, concerning his recent work in Wisconsin: ‘“‘ The 
anchor drops upon the four months’ canvass of this state 
with this month [February|. Thirty-six places were 
visited, with three days in each place, and in many 
places ‘Monday, the ‘ rest day,’ has been utilized with 
two and three sessions. Since the holidays every effort 
has been followed by meetings ; and in several cases be- 
fore. During the last two months a goodly number have 
given evidence of accepting Christ at each of the places 
visited. The special effort is in all cases among the 
young people and children. Every afternoon at four, the 
meeting has been given to them, and the constant en- 
deavor has been so to present the truth that they shall 
see Christ and receive him. The public schools were 
regularly visited, on the day of the arrival of the workers, 
and all were invited to the meetings. The Bible read- 
ings and the sessions in which the study of the Interna- 
tional Sunday-school lesson was the topic were full of 
interest. It was so delightful to witness this, even in 
the smallest, most isolated and out-of-the-way places.” 


—A handsome new building for the American Baptist 
Publication Society, was opened in Philadelphia on 
Tuesday, February 29. It is situated at No. 1420 Chest- 
nut Street. It covers a lot forty feet by two hundred and 
thirty to a rear street, and it is five stories above the 
sidewalk and two below it. The whole has been finished 
in the very best style, at cost of $257,000, every cent 
of which was paid before the building was dedicated. 
Of this large sum one family gave $90,000; and another 
gave $75,000, All this indicates progress, in the appre- 
ciation of the work to be done by means of the press; of 
the facilities whereby it may be best done; and in the 
exercise of intelligent Christian liberality. In the new 
building a commodious room has been set apart asa 
Sunday-school library and reading-room. To inaugu- 
rate this a large gathering assembled on Thursday 
evening, March 2. The Rev. Dr. Warren Randolph, 
the Sunday-school secretary of the Baptist Board, pre- 
sided. Prof. W. F. Sherwin conducted the singing. 
Addresses of greeting and counsel were made by the 
Rev. George A. Peltz, J. Bennet Tyler, of the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication; by the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Newton, of the American Sunday School Union; by the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Union; and by the Rev. W. H. Van Meter, of the Vati- 
can Mission, Rome. The stocking of the room with 
papers and books has been undertaken by the Baptist 
schools of Philadelphia. 


—Reference to the Sunday breakfast work in Glas- 
gw, Scotland, was recently made in these columns, The 
idea has been practically worked in many other places; 
in Philadelphia it has been pushed |for several years. 
The following description of its operation is taken from 
The Baptist Weekly, and may suggest new or improved 
lines of labor upon other fields: 

In the northern part of Philadelphia, at the corner of 
Mervine and Berks streets, stands a rude frame building, 
furty feet by ninety. Its interior is much pleasanter than 
would be supposed from an outside glance. The room is 
capable‘of accommodating 450 persons,and is intended es- 
pecially for the use and benefit of station-house lodgers, men, 
women, and boys. Everything has been arranged in the 
most complete manner for the comfort of the poor homeless 
ones who gather here on Sunday morning. A good sized 
wash-house is attached to the building, in which hot and 
cold water has been introduced, with clean basins, soap, 
combs, brushes, towels, and a profusion of paper collars of all 
sizes. By means of this combination some wonderful trans- 
formations take place. Men go into the wash-house with 
matted, disheveled hair, dirty hands and faces, and no collar; 
and come out bright and clean with spotless white collar, 
and smoothly brushed hair. They are then ready to enjoy 
their breakfasts. The table accommodates one hundred at 
atime, It is set with a clean white cloth, white cups 
and saucers, spoons, knives, and forks. Bill of fare: hot 
meat stew, coldham, cold roast beef, bread, apple butter, 
and hot coffee. Before partaking of the feast a blessing 
is asked, during which all bow their heads reverently. 
After all have had their fill, the company is seated. 
Messrs. John A. Stoddart and Wm. M, Shoemaker con- 
duct the services which now take place. A cabinet organ 
ison the platform, and some one is always there to lead 
the singing. The ‘‘ Gospel Hymns” of Moody and Sankey, 
are used in the worship. Prayer is offered, the Scriptures 
are read, exhortations and gospel preaching follow, and 

near the conclusion the invitation is given, for all who 
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desire to be especially prayed for, to rise. Many respond 
to this appeal, and in several instances, as they stand up, 
give expressions to their feelings in some remarks. It is, of 
course possible that there may be a few who are not sincere, 
but we cannot judge them. The words of many impress you 
as earnest and truthfal. It frequently happened, last win- 
ter, that among these poor station-house lodgers and va- 
grants, were men of education, who were once useful men 
in the community, and some who were once bright and ac- 
tive members of the church ; but the demon of intemperance 
had brought them to penury, vice, and ruin. Despised and 


forsaken by former friends, overlooked by ‘‘ benevolent” | 


societies, neglected by Pharisaic religionists, they had become 
outcasts in the community. But here, over a good hot 
breakfast, surrounded by noble and heroic Christian wo- 
men, they heard words of hope and cheer to which they had 
hitherto been strangers. Many such were led to begin a new 
and better life. All grades of the homeless find their way into 
the station-house, and there learn of the Sunday breakfast. 
The rough, degraded, besotted creatures who roam the streets 
and alleys in the day time, and sleep at the station-houses at 
night, are so unaccustomed to any other than severe treat- 
ment, that they cannot fail to be touched by the kindness 
and attention shown them on Sunday mornings. 


—Mr. Moody during the past week has preached with 
his usual vigor, and with even more than ordinary ten- 
derness. Mr. Sankey is in good vofce, and works on 
with his well-known genial aptness. The opening day 
of the week was one of rain and ice, but the people came 
together grandly, and hearts burned within them. The 
sermons of the week have been on Faith, The way of 
Salvation, Compassion, and the Prodigal Son. The 
daily meeting at noon has been for receiving reports of 
the work; for explaining belief in Christ; for special 
praise; and for temperance work and appeals. Among 
the special features of the week, a noticeable one was 
Mr. Moody’s evident pleasure at the largeness of atten- 
dance and the depth of interest Monday night. At 
the close of his sermon he said, “I cant help 
bat think that we have had the best meeting to 
night, that we have ever had.” On Wednesday evening, 
notwithstanding a snow-storm, the overflow-room had 
to be opened, where the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., 
took charge. After the sermon, special meetings of men 
were held in the smaller hall, and of women in the 
larger. On Thursday night the meetings were similar 
in size and form. The Friday night sermon was wholly 
to young men. Of this meeting The New York Tribune 
says: 

The work among the young men is open, and to a large 
degree can be estimated. The meetings for them are remark- 
able in many ways. Some persons speak of them as the 
most extraordinary demonstrations of the kind that they have 
ever seen. Last night was certainly the most noteworthy 
that has been held. When the sermon was finished, the 
young men thronged the doors and passage-ways leading to 
the small hall, until every seat had been filled in the room 
and no more could find entrance. Mr. Moody took charge 
of the services, and many young converts spoke of their reli- 
gious experience. Mr. Sankey sangin alow, sweet, and power- 
fully magnetic tone, the hymn, ‘‘Come home, O ‘wanderer, 
you are weary at heart.’”” Hundreds were drawn intothe 
inquiry-rooms, and Christian workers found ample rewards 
for their labor with them. 


The pen sketches of Mr. Moody from the daily news- 
paper reports are some of them very graphic and life- 
like. The following, from The Tribune, is one of the 
best : 

Mr. Moody’s language is 
simplicity. Passages may often be found 8 or 
10 lines in length in which there is scarcely a 
classical word. The evangelist’s vocabulary is not the re- 
sult of artor study, but has cometo him as a legitimate 
product of his peculiar education. His thorough study of 
the Bible, to the exclusion of almost every other book, has 
disciplined him in the use of simple and direct speech. 
Before his Bible Mr. Moody bows with asublime reverence. 
He once said. it was worth more than all the libraries of Eu- 
rope. A learned clergyman has said, ‘‘ Give mea book that is 
Bibler than this Bible, and I'll accept it.” Mr. Moody one 
evening held his Bible at arm’s length above and beyond his 
head, and said if any one would offer him a better book he 
would make the exchange. ‘‘But don’t ask me,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ to give up this book until you can offer a better in 
its place.” With God supreme above all things, and full of 
love and mercy, the ideal Christian is to Mr. Moody one 
who accepts this love in all its fullness, and bows in su- 
preme humility before it. He must banish his pride, cease 
to value the successes and honors of life, have an unbounded 
faith in God, and be willing ‘‘ to get down in the dust like 
Abraham, and work and wait for the blessing.”’ 

On Sunday morning Mr. Moody gave his lecture on 
Daniel before the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Of the 7,000 tickets issued, 5,000 were limited in the dis- 
tribution exclusively to young men. The large hall of 
the Hippodrome was crowded more than ever at the 
Sunday morning service. The afternoon meeting for 


very marked in its 
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ladies, and that for men in the evening, were both at- 
tended by throngs of people. It is thought that the 
number in attendance has never been greater on a single 
Sunday while the evangelists have been in New York. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


amatepaiieietrte 

The Devil's Chain. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. New 
York, Harper and Brothers. Mr. Jenkins had the mis- 
fortune to leap into public attention at a single bound, 
and to make his literary debut in a book which he has 
not since surpassed or even equalled. Ginx’s Baby was 
so great a success that its author’s head was turned a 
little, not unnaturally; and the public insists ou com- 
paring each one of his later books with their famous 
predecessor. The present volume is sensational and 
violent, but it does not deserve the unmeasured and 
almost unanimous disapproval it has met in England. 
It is a temperance tale of much vigor and power. Mr. 
Jenkins has concluded that rum is a dreadful evil, and 
that the best way to overthrow its influence is by depict- 
ing in vivid colors the ruin it brings on its slaves. He 
does not transcend the legitimate functions of the re- 
former in his attacks; and the story in which he pre- 
sents his arguments is an effective means of bringing 
them before the public mind. (For sale by J. B, Lip- 
pincott & Co.) 


Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. This edition of the Christmas 
Stories takes its place in Harper & Brothers’ ‘‘ Household 
Edition” of Dickens’s works. For beauty of type, excel- 
lence of form, merit of illustrations, and attractiveness 
of binding, this edition is, considering its price, the best 
in the market. The artist who illustrates the present 
work is Mr. E. A. Abbey, one of the cleverest draughts- 
men employed on the staff of Harper's Magazine. The 
pictures are characteristic studies. (For sale by J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 





MARCH MAGAZINES. 


Harper’s Magazine for March is full of contributions by 
well-known writers, and is more readable than eyer. Its 
most important article is the second number of F. P. 
Whipple’s account of American literature for the past 
hundred years. This, with its predecessor, forms what 
is on the whole an excellent summary of the literary 
progress of the country. Mr. Whipple crowds into his 
pages a great crowd of names, but contrives to spare a 
a little critical space for each. “The Baby,” by Porte 
Crayon, is a characteristic sketch, with illustrations in 
the author’s familiar manner. Dr. Samue! Lockwood, of 
Freehold, N. J., describes the microscope in an illustrated 
paper ; G. M. Towle gives an account of Wallachia, Rou 
mania and other Danubian principalities ; and of the un- 
illustrated articles several have much interest. One of 
these, Mrs. N. P. Handy’s “Confederate Make Shifts,” 
is amusing in its anecdotes of the way the Southerners 
had in managing some things. Charles D. Deshler’s 
account of High, Low, and Broad church sentiment in 
the Church of England is candid and trustworthy. 
George Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda,” continues to be the 
magazine’s great attraction, but it is impossible to re- 
view George Eliot in fragments. 


St. Nicholas is as pretty as ever, and contains some 
things of uncommon merit. One is Miss Alcott’s ‘‘ Help- 
ing Along,” which forms the first of a series of papers 
for girls, to be written by several famous American au- 
thors. Then Mrs. Oliphant’s account of Windsor Castle 
is a good piece of popular historical writing. Other bits 
of foreign description are by Charles Dudley Warner, 
who depicts a scene in an Italian church, and Bayard 
Taylor, who finishes his Iceland story. John G.' Whit- 
tier, Mrs. R. H. Davis, Mary N. Prescott and William 
H., Rideing are also represented. About the most en- 
tertaining of the number’s chapters, however, is Miss 
Hale’s Peterkin article. Of that illustrious family we 
never tire to hear. 


The March Wide Awake is full of short articles and 
big pictures. Most of the writers are of no great 
renown, but their articles are interesting, which is more 
to the point. A quaint old house in Lexington, Mass., 
is described by Mrs. E. D. Kendall. Another article 
is about the great elm on Boston Common, which, 
odd enough, has blown down since the magazine was 
put in type. The puzzle departments are full of 
clever things, and Mr. G. B. Bartlett, a veteran in the 
business of home entertainments, tells how to get 
up nine sacred tableaux for Sunday-school entertain- 
ments. 
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"BUSINESS | 


DEPARTMENT. 


THE NationaL SunpDAy ScHoou RE- 
GISTER and International Lesson Index, 
for second quarter of 1876, published by 
J. B. FROST & CO., 156 Washington 
Street, Chicago, is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It needs but to be seen to be ap- 
preciated by Sunday School Workers. 
Price $1.00 per hundred. See Notice 
under ‘Ways of Working,” in 8. 8. 
Times of January 22. Send for Circular. 

THROAT AFFECTIONS AND HOARSE- 
nEss.—All suffering from Jrritation of the 
Throat and Hoarseness will be agreeably 
surprised at the almost immediate relief 
afforded by the use of “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches.”’ 


DovuBLe TUBEROSE.—To all who send 10c. and 
address, I will return two flowering bulbs, and 
Catalogue telling how to bloom them successfully. 

CHAS. T. STARR, 
Avondale, Chester Co., Pa. 


MISCEILANEOUS: 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LIBRARY BOOKS. 


THE BEST ASSORTMENT 
WELL SELECTED, 


and approved as Suitable for Sunday- 
schools. 





The cream of the issues of various publishers, 
offered on the very best terms, at the rooms of the 


BIBLE AND PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


No. 76 East Ninth st., N. Y. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, DEp’y 
aa Send for Catalogues. 2% 


Work in the Vineyard] 


A Plea for Christian Work. 


Ty Rev. EF. F. Burr, author of Ecce Calum, Pater 
Mundi, ete. 454 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 


The aim of this volume is altogether practical 
and seeks to promote that active effort on the part 
of every Christian which the law of Christ requires, 
and this end is sought by the persuasion of illus- 
trious examples, and by appeals, presenting the 
leading princi les, methods, fields, and abounding 
rewards of “ Work in the Vineyard.” 








The Soul's Inquiries Answered. 


272 pp. 24mo. Cloth, red edge, $1.00. 


A year book of Scripture texts, containing an in- 
quiry and an appropriate answer in the very words 
of Scripture 

For sale by all booksellers. Sent on receipt of 
price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


NOW READY! 


In poe ge to repeated calls for a Book of & 
especially adapted for the little ones, we offer 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


The work has been carefully compiled by 
Mrs. WM. F. CRAFTS and 
Miss JENNIE B. MERRILL, 


both of whom are well known as specially fitted 
for the task. 


SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS contains: 
SONGS FOR THE HOME. 

SONGS FOR THE INFANT OR PRIMARY 
CLASS. 

SONGS FOR THE DAY SCHOOL. 

SONGS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN. 

SONGS ADAPTED FOR LITTLE ONES ON 
ALL OCCASIONS AND FROM THE BEST SOURCES, 
We commend this work to every home and every 
Sunday-school in the land, 





SONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


contains 160 pages of both words and music; is 
handsomely printed, 


Price in Board Covers, 35 cents. 
per 100 copies. 


A finer edition, on tinted paper, handsomely 
bound in cloth, 60 cents; $50 per 100 copies, 


One copy im paper cover sent by mail on receipt of 25 
cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth street, New York, 
91 Washington street, Chicago. 


$30 











Whatever is worth learning is worth reviewing. 


Reviewing tests 


and fastens what is learned. 


REVIEW 


CHART. 


To aid superintendents in conducting the quarterly review, the 


Review Chart, prepared by John B. Smith for Taz Scnorars’ 
TERLY, is printed separately, on large strong sheets (34 by 5 f 


QUAR 
feet), in 


type sufficiently large to be seen across any Sunday-school room. 
This chart will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


RESPONSIVE REVIEW EX 

















CINE. 





The Responsive Review Exercise published in Tur Scnonars’ 
QUARTERLY is also published in sheet form, for use in the Sunday- 
school, either as an opening exercise, week by week, or as a quarterly 


review exercise in connection with the Review Chart. 


This exercise 


contains responsive readings on the lessons of the quarter; also an 
outline plan of the Chart, with questions thereon. 


Price per 100 copies, 75 cents. 


Address 


Che Sunday School Cimes. 


JOHN D. 


WATTLES, 


Business Manager, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, _PHILADELPHIA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PLANTING MACHINES 


ONLY $2.50. 


Will do any width of SIDE, KNIFE, BOX, OR 
CLUSTER PLAITING perfectly, and with 


GREAT SAVING of TIME and MATERIAL 


Send for Oae. Agents Wanted. 


MAIRS & KELLOGG, Manufacturers, 


TROY, N. Y. 


MODEL PRESS 


and do all your own Printing. 
Price, $6 to $35. 

BEST IN THE WORLD 

For Business Men 

and Young Printers. 
Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illus- 
trated 60 page Catalogue and 
Price List, entitled, ** How to 
t.” J.W. Davenapay & 






lig = Co., Mfrs. and Dealers in Type 
> SS , and Printing Material, 434 & 436 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Fine ever-blooming and 
other roses sent safely 
by mail, poayees, every- 
where, and —- arrival guaranteed, 6 for $1; 
14 for $2, 30 for $4 Purchasers’ choice of 
nearly 6@0 varieties of roses and other plants; 
carefully labeled. Fine premium rose wi each 
package, when ten cents is added. Catalogue free. 
Address, JOSEPH T. PHILLIPS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


- *Sust What I Want.” 


A CENTURY OF PRESIDENTS; LIVES AND 

PORTRAITS of all the Presidents 
from WASHINGTON to Q#AN &, to which is 
added the ga of the United States, with 
all the amendments. 72 pp.; beautifully printed on 
toned paper; the portraits accurate and finely en- 
graved. Price only 25 cents. Sent by mail. 

’. & ARTHUS & BON. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








EST bey STREET INSTITUTE 
— 4035 Ra By , PHILADELPHIA 
This mR... = “ter uae is delightfull 
situated in West Philadelphia, and combines edven. 
reference both city and country. For circulars with 
references address the Principal, Mrs.J.A. BOGARDUS 


Let men quaff the foaming beaker 


In the merry night! 


EUREKA 





But the sewing silk, EUREKA, 
Is their wives’ delight, 





MISCELLANEOUS: 








UumADIET5bS! 


Desiring a Sewing Machine in ha Ag wee J 
under —_ hotee, gee to cr 
og a ‘e|eccr be ents will 


be peopamne and satisfaction guaranteed. Special 
os to clergymen, 


| wees SEWING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
HOMER BLANCHARD, President. 


(Please mention that you saw thistin TH - 
DAY-SCHOOL TIMES, ) _ oom 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 


Church ald School Furnitures, 







4 
New ’ th With 
Style of os Adjustable 
Superinten- yi +e Top. 
dent’s A Great 
Desk. Favorite. 


SETTEES, BLACK BOARDS, ETC., 
No. 2 Grove Street, New York. 


N.B.—Our Patent Reversible Settees are acknow]l- 
edged favorites. Bleecker Street and Eighth Ave, 
cars pass within one block of the door. 

4gp-Send stamp for — 





NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


“TIME 18 MONEY!” 


Accurate and Reliable 


PrHIRTY 


HOUR CLOCKS. 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever escapement time piece. of careful 
ome wy ae ITY GUARANTEED. Novel, 
tasteful, and attractive in style, and in eve 
an article of superior excellence. a ae 

it will run in any position, and will be 
of special value to the traveler. They are suitable 
for the L aomey the xy: 4 Room, the Dining Room, 
the Sleeping Room, the § op, the Store, the Saloon, 
and the Cabin. 

The cut represents the “St. Nicholas” at one-fifth 
the actual hart Sent by mail, id, on receipt 
of price. §. B. JEROME & CO., New Haven, Conn, 












PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
ee ee 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 copies, - - - 
* 15 to 29 be ees 
30 copies and upwards, - 


2.15 each, 
1.90 baa 
1.65 ° 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time 
of making their subscription, state that they are 
such, $1.65 each. 


(Which includes U5 cents for postage.) 
ee 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made to aclub at club rates 
only during the month in which it is formed. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
paper changed should be careful to name not only 
the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses 
should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce THr TIMEs to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


Now that the date of expiration is plainly printed on 
the yellow address labet of each paper or package of 
papers, it will be necessary for all subscribers to renew 
promptly by the time thus designated or their paper wil 
be discontinued, 





THE SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER $ 60, 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps,in the line of their special work, t 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES who are pastors or superintendents, and who, 
when ordering it, state that they are such, 


If a superintendent, who is a subscriber of THE 
TIMEs, desires the help of THE SUPERINTENDENT'S 
PAPER, for any member of his school—for example, 
an assistant superintendent or infant-class teacher 
—he can multiply copies of the PAPER accordingly, 
to his own address, on payment of the subscription 
price; provided that such extra PAPERS go only to 
subscribers of THE TIMES. 

Orders for this PAPER can be filled, only when com- 
ing direct from superintendents or pastors who are sub 
scribers of THE TIMES. 


rr 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


100 Copies, one month, - . & 60 
100 “ one year, - ~ 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate, 


THE SCHOLARS QUARTERLY. 


100 Copies, three months, - - $500 
100 « ome year, - - «= = 20.00 
Less thaa 100 copies at same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Ordinary Advertisements: Per line (12 lines 


to an inch), for each insertion, 25 Cts. 
Special Notices: Per line (as above), 30 Cts. 
Reading Matter: Per line (leaded), - 50 Cts. 


DISCOUNTS on the above rates as follows: 


5 pe r om. on 4 insertions, 
10 “ 8 “ 
1b “ « 4g “ 
2%) “ “ “ °6 “ae 


9 “ “ 59 “ 


aay-Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


a 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOMUN D. WATTLES, 
Business Manager, 
610 CHESTNUT ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 





The New York Orrics is at the 
Teachers’ Reading Room 
M. C, A, Building. 


Sunday School 
, 304 Fourth Avenue, Y, 


EK, P, WALLING, Agent, 





~NEW YORK L 
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Thirty-first Annual Report of the 














E INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 248 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Damaary 2, O97 2.20... cc rete ceeteeceenenees $27,145,777 51 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and ANNUIIOS.............ccccecccreeeesecteeeeeeceneees 
Interest received ANd ACCTUC.........:ccceceeeeeeeereeeeerees 


pevecsocnevsoteotnenencossesensessecsesoned $6,069,002.81 
sevecccccccceses qbisaiip cébneceseecsboeocegs 1,870,658,34—$7 939,661.15 





$35,085,4385.66 


RISBORSEMENT ACCOUNT. 










Losses by Death.........:cccceceesessersesecseeeescesseccesensesaseseeessessseesssssessnesessssessssessessessnnees $1,524,814.83 

Dividends and Returned Premiums on Canceled Poliches............cccseeeseesseeeeeenees 2.481,696.96 

Life Annuities, Matured Endowments, and Re-Insurances.............. +» 182,400.88 

Commissions, Brokerages, and Agency Expenses............. 361,918.06 

Advertising and Physicians’ Fees...............0+seceseseesseaee 87,591.26 

Taxes, Office and Law Expenses, Salaries, Printing, etc 280,114.03—$4,918,535.97 
ASSETS. $30,166 902.69 


Cash in Trust Company, in Bank, and on hand..a.... 


291.26 


1,768, 
Invested in United States, N. Y. City, and other Stocks (market value, $7,633,244) 7,154,191.05 


Real Estate.......cccccepccseececeeeeee sncnoubsenasedsbunesttieni@qendtces: 


1,820,240.53 


Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more than double th 
amount loaned, buildings thereon insured for $15,717,000, and the policies 
assigned to the Company as additional collateral security)........... seseuvsnnspaneetes 17,685,597.50 


Loans on ecg policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 


BMOUNES tO G4,090,586,....0..+-ceccccerscrsssccsrcescsccesenscscesssrecesecssessencesscsescaeeseascsccsesees 885,728.82 
Quarterly and Sem!-Annual Premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to 

JANUATY 1, 1876......0.ccreccerenceeseeseeceeseeesesessecescsesessssssnseessnecesssesessuasenseeessasanseesees 269.64 
Premiums On existing policies in course of transmission and collection (esti- 

mated reserve on these policies, $320,000, included in liabilities).................... 105,341.54 


Agente’ BAlAnces...............0-ccccorrssrscressersevesesersssesesecess 
Accrued Interest to January 1, 1876, on investments 
Excess of market value of Securities over cost........... 


Cash Assets, January 1, 1876............... 


27,111.4 


9 
es oneeccecedcosseccs ces soceeesocosesccoescees 257,130. ,166, 902.69 


479,052.95 
$30,645,955 64 





APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Adjusted Losses, due subsequent to January 1, 1876 


Reported Losses awaiting PLOOl, CtC......cccceceerreeeereereeee 


i a. ee $808,165.00 
ER BR cS AR Mente 144,598.66 


Reserved for Re-Insurance on existing policies; participating Insurance at four 
per cent. Carlisle net premiums; non-participating at five per cent. Carlisle 


NEt PFETMIUM...... ccrseecerssererseceeseereaseeseeseeseesaesenseces 
Reserved for contingent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund over and 
four per cent, reserve on existing policies Of that CLASS......0-....cceseeerreseerreeees 


ACTUAL SURPLUS by the Company’s Stan tard.................... 
SURPLUS, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard over........ 


PPrrereri rere ttt et itt erie 





27 390,396.44 
308,138.81-$28,146 ,298.91 


$2,499,656 73 
5,250,000.00 





From the undivided Surplus of $2,499.656.73 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend, available on settlement of next Annual Premium to per proportionate to 


their contributions to surplus. The cash value of such reversion may be u 


licy-holders so elect. 


in settlement if the po- 


Duariag the Year, 7,029 Policies have been issued, insuring $21,964,190. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


THEODORE M_ BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


1835. 1876. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Capital, $100,000,00. - + Assets, $1,559,858.76. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
§. E. Corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets, 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 
ASSETS, JANUARY |, 1876, OVER $5,000,000. 
TRUSTEES, 
Philip B. Mingle, 
Hon, Alex. G. Cattell, 


Isaac Hazlehurst, 
H. H. Eldridge, 


George W. Hill, 
Alexender Whilldin, 
George Nugent, 
Hon, James Pollock, 
W. J. Howard, Henry K. Bennett, 
Albert C. Roberts, L. M. Whilldin, 
John Wanamaker. 
ae CHARTER PERPETUAL.-“@ 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8S. WILSON, Secretary. 
JOHN ©. SIMS, Actuary. 


1849.——-OLD AND TRIED.——1876., 


LENS FALLS 


INSURANCE CO., 
LENS FALLS, N. Y. 
26th Annual Statement, Jan. 1, 1876. 
Cath Capital. . . + « $200,006 00 


Reinsurance Kecerve, 297,237.06 
all other Liabilities, . ° 17, 916.07 
Undivided Profits, . e 220,751 79 


Cash Assets, . . . . 745,904 94 
Book Walue of Stock 215 per Ceutaim. 


Its policies cover damage to dwellings from lighi- 
ning whether fire ensues or not. 


SUCOCESSFU L—--RELIABLE. 


R. M. Litre, Pres’t. G. B. GREENSLET, Ass’t. Sec’y. 
J. L, CUNNINGHAM, Sec’y. 





y+ eg AS BOGERT, M.D.) Medical Examiners. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., Ass’t Medical Examiner. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE v0., Of PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $5,504,329.24. 

The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents Wanted. A ply to H. 8, STEPHENS, Vice- 
President, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARDEN SEEDS, _ 


ALL ABOUT GARDENING. 


R Home use and for Market, in ROOT’S GAR- 

DEN MANUAL Contains half as much as $1.50 
books on the subject. Sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
J.B. BOW4, seed Grower, Rockford, llis. 





OW OITCHS KLOWE 
My Illustra Floral Catalogue 876 


‘or 1 
is now ready, ice 10 Cents, less than nat the cost. 
ILLIAM E. BowpiTou, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 








1876. DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1876. 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, 
Flower and Grass Seeds, ho Novelties, 
and every GARDEN REQUISIT Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Send two three cent stamps for inge. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


~~ Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, 
sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid varie- 
ties, all labeled, $100, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00, 
26 do. $4.00, 35 do. $5.00. For 10 cents eacn, ad- 
ditional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to every 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send tor our new GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 300 
finest sorts. We are the lar, Rose-Growers in 
America, and the onéy ones allowing purchasers to 
make their own selections. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Rose Growers, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


WORK AND 


carries eve 


MONE Our new method of in- 

» troducing the Home Guess 
ing before it. Our premiums beat the 
world. Don't be idle a day. Particul ree. Sam- 
ple of paper superbly illustrated with choice Moss- 
rose Cross, 10 Cents. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


GIVING AS AN ACT OF WOR- 
SHIP. 


(The Rev. Henry 8. DeForest, in The Congregational 
Quarterly for January. } 

(GHTEEN hundred years ago giving 

was as certainly considered as an act 
of worship as praying. Christ found fault 
with hypocrisy but not with bringing 
alms. He scourged many things from the 
temple, but he did not evict the system of 
offerin That had been there from the 
beginning; indeed it was older than the 
temple; it was there first and the temple 
was built around it. It was older than the 
tabernacle; older than Moses and his 
jaws; older than Jacob, who vowed to 
give his tenth of all; older than Abraham, 
who paid tithes to Melchizedek. It is a 
part of natural religion; it has been held 
a duty from the beginning, and as such 
has been observed by men of all colors 
and habits and times, and in all quarters 
of the globe. It is not peculiar to the 
Christian system, nor is it erjoined alone 
in Revelation. Classical writers tell us 
that it was the custom among their people 
to consecrate thank-offerings to the gods. 
One says, “ As soon as the harvest was got 
in, before they had tasted of the fruits 
they offered their libations. They held 
their fields and cities as gifts from the 
gods, and they consecrated a part for 
temples and shrines, where they might 
worship them.”’ Unclassical heathen, as 
the aborigines of this country, were not 
unschooled in the doctrine of offerings. 
Wherever worshipers have been found, 
men have worshiped by giving gifts. 

We conciude, then, that the consecra- 
tion of treasure, like the consecration of 
time, has been held a duty from the be- 
ginning ; the Sabbath and the thank-offer- 
ing run back to the origin of the race; 
they have both been known since the first 
suppliant lifted voice and heart, with the 
smoke of incense, to the Father above. 
Moses, indeed, enforced, but he did not 
originate them. Before Abraham or Mo- 
ses was, they were. It has been left for the 
moderns to discover that these twain, which 
God has united; should not together ; 
that the Sabbath is too sacred for the bring- 
ing of gifts; and that the contribution- 
box is a Vandal in the house of the Lord. 

It should not be forgotten that temple 
worship made very much of oblation, Aa 
the language of a modern sinner, it was 
“Give, give, all the time.” Well, why 
not? for it was, Receive, receive, all 
the time. We pay tribute to the govern- 
ment, and no good citizen objects to it, 
Why not, then, by first-fruits aod thank- 
offerings recognize the authority and be- 
neficence of God? These temple gifts were 
continuous and various. The poor man’s 
turtle-dove or young pigeon was accepted 
—yes, and required. To give was his duty. 
So there was a place for the costlier offer- 
ings of the wealthy. Not only the bullock 
and the lamb without blemish, but the 
most precious stones, the purest gold, the 
fiaeat of wheat and oil, the rarest and 
most ornate of needle-work, and other 
rich gifts of heart or hand, were brought 
for the service of the Lord’s house. The 
offerings made in the old-time worship 
were not the leavings, neither were they 
the last. It was the first-fruits as well as 
the first-born son that were holy to the 
Lord. The command ran thus: “ Ye shall 
neither eat bread, nor parched corn, nor 
green ears until the self same day that ye 
have brought an offering unto your God.” 
The entire Jewish system was saturated 
and interpenetrated with the ideaof sacri- 
fice and offerings. Moses accepted and 

ized this tnought, which was world- 
wide, and had been held by worshipers 
from the first. He enforced it and ex- 
panded it, and it had full possession of 
the Jewish mind when Christ came and 
the Christian ci urch was established. 

This root-thought, which had so long 
grown and brought forth fruit to the Lord, 
did not then die. It was rather trans- 
planted, and in the new church it grew 
with new vigor. It was watered by the 
Pentecostal baptism, and then became 
more fruitful than ever. They that had 
possessions sold them, To meet a pressing 
necessity they brought their all—aot their 
tithes, but their houses and lands—and 
“distribution was made upto every man 
according as he had need.” In those Pen- 
tecostal days, when conversions were a 
daily experience, and Christian graces 
grew ana blossomed like the flowers of 
spring, giving was considered a part, and 
4 & most important part, of worship, Those 











disciples, trained in the system of tithes 
and temple offerings, would have thought 
it very strange to gather in asynagogue to 
pray and sing psalms and read the Word, 
and yet to come “ empty before the Lord.” 
Justin Martyr, a little later, gives an ac- 
count of the way in which Christians then 
kept the Sabbath. He says: “ Those of 
us who have the means assist all who are 
in want, and in all our oblations we bless 
the Maker of all things through his Son 
Jesus Christ and through the Holy Ghost. 
On the day which is called Sunday, there 
is an assembly in the same place of all 
who live in the cities or in the country 
districts. The records of the apostles, or 
the writings of prophets, are read as long 
as the time will allow; when the reading 
concludes the presiding minister gives oral 
instruction. Then we all rise and offer up 
our prayers. When we have concluded 
our prayer, bread is brought in and wine 
and water.” He speaks of the observance 
of the Eucharist, and adds, ‘“‘ Those who 
are in a prosperous condition, and wish to 
do so, then give what they will, each ac- 
cording to his judgment. What is col- 
lected is placed in the hands of the presid- 
ing minister, who assists with it orphans 
and widows, and such as from sickness or 
any other cause are in distress; and he 
grants aid to those who are in bondage, 
to strangers from afar, and, in a word, to 
all who are in need. 

The eariy church, we conclude, linked 
giving and praying together,.aud tu the 
advantage, too, of both. How the church 
grew in those days! The disciple band 
was & gieat missionary society, but with- 
out any honorary members, All were ac- 
tive, few were rich; yet the Lord’s treas- 
ury was never empty, and the church was 
foremost in every act of benevolence. 
Even the Apostate Julian confessed, ‘‘ It 
is a shame for us that the impious Gali- 
leans should not only keep their own poor, 
but even many of ours whom we leave to 
suffer.” 


CENTENARIANS OF 1875. 
{From The Observer.) 


OME account was recently given in 
The Observer of sixty-four centenarians 
mentioned by the American newspapers 
as living during the first nine months of 
1875, and allusion was made to a pre- 
vious article concerning fifty-eight others, 
whose deaths had been mentioned as hap- 
pening during the same period—a total of 
one hundred and twenty-two. But the 
record of the last three months of the year, 
as here presented, comprises the cases of 
no less than sixty additional individuals ; 
and it may fairly be assumed that the 
“centenarians of 1876” who will find 
their way into print during this centennial 
twelvemonth will number two hundred, at 
the very least. . . . Nine birthday cele- 
brations of centenarians were recorded 
during the last three months of the year. 
That of William Thompson, of Limington, 
Me., took place October 4, in the presence 
of one hundred and twenty-five of his 
kindred; and the fact was recalled how, 
on the 18th of October, 1775, when Cap- 
tain William Mowatt was setting fire to 
the town of Portland, the fortnight old 
baby was carried in his cradle to a place 
of safety. Lettiss (or Aletus) Steele, a 
native of New Bedford, but for the last 
half century a resident of New York and 
New Jersey, celebrated his one hundred 
and first birthday at Passaic, the first week 
in October, and cast his vote at the elec- 
tion a month later, At North Reading, 
Mass., October 12, four generations of her 
descendants assembled to congratulate 
Mrs. Lucinda Parker on the attainment of 
her centennial in such excellent health, 
as she is “still able to read without 
glasses.” Concerning John Mosely, whose 
hundredth anniversary was celebrated Oc- 
tober 23, at Southbury, Conn., where he 
has lived all his life, the following facts 
are given: “He isa farmer and enjoys 
fair health; can read without glasses, and 
remembers the incidents of his life, espe- 
cially of his youth, very distinctly, though 
forgetful of the events of the last week or 
mouth; was a tobacco chewer for over 
eighty years, but gave up the habit two 
years ago, for fear it would shorten his life ; 
is a Republican in politics, and has votea 
at every presidential election since 
Washington’s day; his wife died many 
years ago, and his descendants comprise 
three children, of whom two are living, 
five grandchildren, ten great-grandchil- 
dren, and two great-great-grandchildren, 
the youngest of whom is eleven years of 
age.” One day older than Mr. Mosely 
was Mrs. Hendrick Van Rensselaer, for- 
merly of Albany, whose centennial was 
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celebrated October 22, at Randolph, Cat- 
taraugus County, New York. Mrs. Wil- 
liams, of Sterling, Mass., completed her 
century, in good health, en the first of 
November, and had her picture taken at 
Clinton, a few weeks afterward; and on 
the 2ist of that month, Peter Royal, of 
Lee, same state. a soldier of 1812, reached 
his one hundred and sixth birthday, with 
“good memory, rood appetite, and all the 
rest ;” while at about the same time a Ca- 
nadian veteran, who fought on the other 
side in the same war, and who wears a 
medal given him by the British Govern- 
ment for his part in the battle of Chateau- 

ay, celebrated his centennial at Quebec. 
Sohn Campbell, of Jefferson, Ia., “ who 
has chewed tobacco all his life and never 
was sick,” completed his century December 
28, the same day with Mrs. Asa Sherman, 
of Marshfield, Mass., whose husband died 
at the age of 97, and whose five living 
children are aged respectively 76, 75, 68, 
66, and 62. 


WALKING TOGETHER WITH 
GOD. 


[From asermon by the late Bishop Thirlwal} in 
The Churchman. | 


| there is any contradiction or incon- 
gruity between the nature of the wor- 
ship and the character of the worshiper, 
must not the contrast be more glaring 
and offensive in proportion to the greater 
purity and spirituality of the Christian 
worship? And yet how little do Christian 
minds appear to be cccupied with the 
question, “Who shall ascend into the hill 
of the Lord, or who shall stand in his eee 
piace?” in its application to the Chure 

of Christ! In the early times this was 
the great practical question, in which all 
members of the church felt the deepest 
interest. The approach to her public as- 
semblies was guarded with the strictest 
caution. Entrance was permitted only 
after a severe probation, and those who 
were admitted had different places assigned 
to them according to the various measures 
of their capacity to partake of the sacred 
mysteries. This austere discipline has 
long passed away, leavin y a trace 
behind. There never, indeed, was a time 
when the order and ceremonial of public 


worship engaged a larger share of attention 
or agitated the church with more violent 


controversies. What is to be done in the 
holy place? what forms are to be observed 
by those who come together there? is 
treated as the question of supreme impor- 
tance, on which the benefit of their com- 
ing mainly depends. It is forgotten that 
there is a previous question, which far 
more nearly concerns every one present ; 
and that is, What right has he to be there? 
what is his standing-place in the sight of 
God? whether this walking together with 
God in the ordinances of his house is the 
effect of a real agreement of mind and 
will? whether he is indeed one of those 
who come together in the name of Christ 
as a bond of real unity, or he can use it 
only as a phrase to round his prayers? 

The idea of true worship wili be realized 
only in a higher sphere, where spirit 
blends with spirit, heart beats in unison 
with heart, all in perfect harmony with 
the pulsations of Divine Love. in that 
worship there is no performance of a task, 
Lo teaching of a lesson, no prayer, except 
as the natural confession of creaturely and 
childlike dependence. It goesup as the 
incense, which, when kindled, cannot but 
rise heavenward. In the worship of the 
church below there is, and always must 
be, an admixture of elements foreign to 
its real nature, but needed for the supply 
of our temporary wants. Still this wor- 
ship may and should be, whatever it may 
be beside, the highest expression, the cul- 
mination and efflorescence, of the Chris- 
tian life. If the flower, which witnesses to 
the healthy life and growth of the plant, 
is severed from its staik, it soon fades and 
withers, loses its colors and its fragrance, 
and is only fit to be swept away as worth- 
less refuse, So it is with our ego & 
though its words should be suited to the 
lips of seraphs, and its forms worthy of 
the courts of heaven, if it is to us a mere 
outward thing, having no root or ground 
in our inner life, 

As long as this is the case, however in 
itself it may breathe the purest spirit of 
tne gospei, it will be to us no more than a 
legal, carnal ordinance, a burden which 
we support under a sense of duty, and be- 
cause tO cast it off would seem to be a re- 
nouncing of our allegiance to God, but 
which yields us little either of joy or profit. 
That sense of duty is, indeed, a very pre- 
cious thing, and it will not be in vain that 





we submit to its guidance, But as long as 
this is the highest motive that leads us to 
the house of God, whatever may be our 
outward position in it, our spiritual stand- 
ing-place will be in the lowest room, at 
the threshold, and scarcely within the 
porch of the sanctuary. And this attitude 
of our souls in the places and seasons st 
which God vouchsafes his special presence 
is not merely a symptom of something very 
much amiss in the habitual condition of 
our lives, but must be continually a 
vating tte evil of that condition. It not 
only indicates the distance which separates 
us from the Father of our spirits, but must 
be ever widening that distance. We have 
to ask ourselves not only, “ Can two walk 
together, except they be agreed ?”’ but also, 
“Can two be agreed except gy walk to- 
gether ?” Can our heart be right with God 
if it makes no response, or only that of a 
reluctant, servile obedience to the cali, 
“Seek ye my face?” “Seek ye my face.” 
But when, and where? At all times and at 
all places. But above all where you may 
gaze upon it, though it be for a short in- 
terval, in perfect peace, while the din and 
turmoil of the world has been hushed to 
rest; where there is nothing to distract 
your thoughts from the contemplation of 
that fatherly love which, having provided 
the means of access with boldness, even 
into the holiest through Christ, is ever in- 
viting us to draw near in full assurance 
of faith, that we may taste the sweetness 
of a true fellowship with the Father and 
the Son, and to every fresh call may an- 
swer more and more gladly, “Thy face, 
Lord, will we seek.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DREAMERS. 
{Louie Prindle, in The Standard. | 


| yi department of life has its 
dreamers ; men and women who do a 
great deal of thinking and planning, but 
who are always so busy at this that they 
never have time to carry out their beauti- 
ful prejects, or illustrate to the world their 
very fine theories. There are at least 
three kinds of dreamers: poetical dream- 
ers, practical dreamers, and lazy dream- 
ers. Among the last two we find the 
Sunday-school dreamers. . 

Practical dreamers are those who in- 
dulge in a few poetic fancies, but who are 
always dreaming of work, and the great 
objects they mean to accomplish to-mor- 
row, next year—some time. They have 
wonderful plans for future development, 
and talk grandly of their aspirations and 
desires. They will, perhaps, occupy front 
seats in large assemblies, and look very 
wise on all important questions. But ask 
them to lend a helping hand, or give them 
a task to do, and instantly a far-away, 
dreamy look comes into their eyes, and 
quiet wonder settles over the whole face. 
“ They are not prepared for work; they 
feel the responsibility of such a step and 
want more time to think; will perhaps 
pray over it,” 

These are the dreamers we find in our 
Sunday-schools. They have a great deal 
to say about usefulness, but are never 
ready to make themselves useful; always 
know of a great many children who ought 
to be in the Sunday-school, and wonder 
why the superintendent does not look 
after them. They think the classes are 
growing emall, and that something ought 
to be done to increase the interest. Then 
they close their eyes and fall to dreamin 
of that other school away down East, an 
wonder why things out West move on so 
tediously and dull; they do wish Chris- 
tians were more active, and cared less for 
the world and’ fleshly lusts! And here 
this dreamer in fiae broadcloth marches 
off down the street—ci in hand—to 
calculate a little on the last wheat specu- 
lation, or the recent fall in cotton. | 

A good sister laments the worn-out con- 
dition of the Sunday-school library, and 
thiuks it would be so nice to bave some 
new books for the dear children to read. 
She feels it is a Christian duty on the part 
of Sunday-schools to provide them with 
religious reading, and thinks that parents 
ought to sacrifice both time and money 
for the spiritual good of their children, 
aud with a deep sigh she seats herself te 
finish Johuny’s embroidered frock, which 
hasn’t taken her such a great while af er 
all—only five days! She does wish she had 
time to run around and talk up the matter 
of libraries—it is such a worthy cause to 
work for; she is sure her heart is ealisted, 
but then she has so little leizure. 

No time for Sunday-school work, but 
five days to spare in useless stitching on 
the dress of three-year-old Johnny! . . . 

Let us beware, fellow wachers, lest we 





relapse into utter ix difference, and become 
lazy dreamers, working not ourselves, nor 
caring whether others do, but with closed 
eyes and folded hands drift on in the good 
old ship, content that others ply the oars, 
if they but leave us to our rest and 
dreams. Oh, let us rouse to work, and 
spend no more of God’s own time in idle, 
restless dreams, for soon the day of life 
will end, and the shadows of night gather 
darkly around us, and we shall have no 
more tima. 

The rest or the great hereafter will be 
sweeter for our hard work here, and when 
at last our labors all are finished, we 
may fold the weary hands; and hushed 
will be the anxious throbbing hearts, for 
then “‘ He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
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copy li cents 


SONGS «BIBLE 


BOOK OF GEMS for the SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Contains new Hymns and Tunes by best writers; a 
beautiful Song for every Bible Lesson and Sunday 
&chool oceasion, adapted to the Popular Praise Meet- 
ings. Single copy, 35 cts.; $3.60 per doz, 


Specimen pages free 


; - 
W..W. WHITNEY, TOLEDO, O. 
SMOURELANEOUS. : 


A —The choicest in the world—Importers’ 

rices— Largest —— in America— 
ple artic @—pleases everybody— e continu- 
all np ma wanted everywhere—best 
inducements, don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’? WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 1287. 


BUCKEYE RELL FOUNDRY 
Batablished in 1837. 
nounlad with the beet Wotary fang 
moun! wi i} 
for Churches, Schools, 







arrante 1. 
Llustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second 8t.,Cincinna’ 


A COURSE OF READING for Sunday- 
school Teachers has lately been issued by the 
Pennsylvania Sabbath-school Association, and ear- 
nestly recommended to all teachers as very help- 
ful. Among the volumes recommended is a very 
valuable one, entitled THE BIBLE HAND- 
BOOK, by Dr. Angus, published in Philadelphia, 
by Alfred Martiem, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, for $8. 


INFALLIBLE oss 95.00 TO 910.00 A DAY 
? KINOLER made at home, by male or fe- 

FIRE male agente foiling the IN- 
FALLIBLE FIRE KINDLERS, for 
® Kindling Wood or Coal Fires without shav- 
ings or paper. Twenty fires made at the 
cost of one cent. Nothing so good for ex- 
terminating worms or caterpillars from 
fruit trees. Forty diplomas awarded by 
State and Counties. Sole control of a town 
; or county to one agent, Samples mailed 
Ma for 50cents. Address R. P. SMITH, Cor. 
Elm and Pearl Streets, New Albany, ind. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


lmproved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guar- 
anteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
nterest promptly semi-annually in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for inte not 
even during theZhardest time that Kansas is likel 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now for certain. Sen 
particulars. References in every State in the Union. 
J, B. WATKINS @ CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
#@-Collections throughout the West a specialty. 


» DOMESTIC’ 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
hangefor Second-hand 
achines of every des- 
cription. 
““DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made Send Sets. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0. 


Acants Wanten. “G@ NEW YORK. 














Dr. Warner’s Sanitary Corset 


With Skirt Supporter and Self- 
Adjusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH 
and COMFORT 
o yf, with 
GRACE and 
BEAUTY of form 
Three garments in 
one. Approved by , 
all physicians. / 
Patented, Sept. 28,’75 


and Jan,11,’76. Long Front. 


PIE SUHOTARY QUARTERLY, 


TIME DENT LENIN HELP PUDLIMED) 
EVERYBODY LIKES IT 





Although the first number of THE ScHOoL- 
ARS QUARTERLY was issued only in January 
of this year, it has rapidly gained a large cir- 
culation, extending already to every State in 
the Union. 

Wherever it goes it makes friends. It is 
considered by those who have tried it the 
most complete scholars’ help published. 
Nearly all who at first sent for specimen 
copies have since ordered a full supply—for 
their schools or classes. The second number 
(for April, May, and June) is nearly ready. 
This will be, in many points, an improve- 
ment on that for the First Quarter. Sub- 
scribers wishing to receive it in good season 
should send in their orders early in March. 


For the benefit of those who have not yet seen Tur ScHo.ars 
QUARTERLY, the following brief description of it is given— 


WHAT IT IS. 


It is a collection of the lesson of each three months, with a quar- 
terly review chart and outline for the thirteenth Sunday, bound in 
small quarto form with strong paper covers. Brief explanatory notes 
are furnished to aid the scholars in their study. With the Scripture 
text of each lesson, marginal references are given, and the pronuncia- 
tion of proper names is indicated. It contains a map specially prepared 
for the quarter’s lessons, also a compact Bible Dictionary with the 
needed explanation of terms and description of persons, places, and 
customs. 

For each quarter, a Responsive Review Exercise is added, which 
includes selections from the lessons, golden texts, and related passages. 
This can be used at the quarterly review, or in opening and closing the 
regular sessions of the school. In this latter use it forms an uninter- 
mitting survey of the line of study through the whole quarter. 

THE QUARTERLY is printed on good paper in distinct type. It 
avoids on the one hand the crowded page of the question book; and 
on the other the fragmentary character of the lesson leaf. 

A skilled teacher writes of THe QUARTERLY as follows: 

“T like it exceedingly, and what is better yet my boys like it. 
They say they can do a good deal more with the lessons than before; 
and certainly there has been an increase in study and Bible knowledge 
since THE QUARTERLY came. I knew it would be good, but it is better 
than I really thought it would be. I wish every scholar in the country 
could have it.” 

Others write : 


“T have just received Tur Scuo.ars’ QUARTERLY, and it has given 
such satisfaction that Iam requested by our teachers to order more.” 

“The copies sent me last week are highly valued by the class. 
They are the neatest, and most compact and convenient in form of any 
aids to the scholars in studying the lesson, that I have yet seen.” 

‘* We are so much pleased with them that we have decided to order 
100 copies of them for the scholars.”’ 


“THE ScHOLARS’ QuARTERLY is just the thing. Send to my address 


25 copies for one year. You may hear from me again with another 
order.” 


“THE ScHoLars’ QUARTERLY is all that can be wished for.” 
* THE ScHoLars’ QUARTERLY fakes wherever it is introduced.” 


The best way of judging of the merits of Tue QuaRTERLY is to 
send for a copy. 


100 Copies, one year, - = 820.00, 
PRICE. 100 se hree months, 5.00. PRICE. 
Single Copies, - - ~ 20. 


Published at the office of THe Sunpay Scuoon Trmgs. Address, 





JOHN D, WATTLES, Business Manager, 610 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 


SAFES. 


FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFES. 








FIRE PROOF, 
BURGLAR PROOF, 
DWELLING HOUSE 


SAFES. 


MARVIN’S SAFE CO. 


721 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
265 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


100 Styles Particulars free. G. ULLMAN 
50 for 25c. CARDS 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 


$5 0 $20 fee. “Sitksox'a co. Portland, Me. 





ry a week to Agents, old and young, male and 
female, in their locality. Terms and outfit free. 
Address, P. O. Vickery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


A Week to Agents, Old and Young, Male 

and Female, in their locality. Terms and 
OUTFIT FREE. Address, P.O. VICKERY & CO., 
Augusta, Maine. 


$12 aday at home. Agents Wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Me. 


AGENTS WANTED FoR THE Best BIOGRAPHIES OF 


MOODY PEOPLES’ 10 CONDENSED 
EDITION. AND 
AND ILLUSTRATED. CENTS. COMPLETE. 
SANKE This is the cheapest and best thing out. 
Don’t sell any other till you see this. 
Large discount to agents. Address, 
UTUAL PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


















ANID = 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 40,000 of the Genuine 
Lin JC STONE 
already sold. demand increasing. Full of thrilling 
interest and spirited illustrations, the millions are 
eager to get it, and more good agents are needed at 
once. Profitsare spiendid. For particulars address, 


HUBBARD BROS., Publishers, 723 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








NEW BOOK FOR THE 1,000,000. 
UR WESTERN BORDER 
ne Hundred Years Ago. 

A Graphic History of the Heroic h of Ameri- 
ean Border Life. Its thrilling conflicts of Red and 
White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, For- 
ays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian war- 
ue. Camp life and Sports. A book for Old and 

oung. Nota dull page. No competition. Enor- 
mous sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars 
free. Address, J. C. McCURDY & CO., 26 S. Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


To Agents who wish to Sell eames on 
MOODY and SANKEY. 


E publish the only full, original, and authen 

tic record of Mr. Moody and his work. Old 
books with a ove pegue on Messrs. Moody and San- 
key are advertised. Don’t be imposed upon by such 
trash. Send for our circulars and judge for your- 
selves. Address, American Publishing Co., Hart- 
ford, Ct., or Chicago, Ill. 


JOHN GIBSON—Piain, Decorative, and Fresco Painting. 


J.& GH. GIBSON, Sntique"Gharen ‘Gina, te. 


123 and 125 S. Eleventh Street, Phil’a. 


J. &R. LAMB.59.CARMINE ST.N.Y 
Pulpits - CHAIRS COMMUNION Tables 
Exclusively for CHURCH PURPOSES. 
Silk S. $. Banners In colors & gold, $5. 


Catalogues, 350 Illus., post-free, 15 cts. 





The highest grade of work at. 
the lowest price always given. 
Over 800 in use. 
Established in 1829. 

Descriptive Circulars and 






= Qh: 
ChURCR) 
: i] specifications cheerfully fur- 
es 
E&6.G.Hook & HASTINGS. BosTON.USA 
INE BRISTOL VISITING CARDS. 
sent by return mail, on receipt of 10 cts. and 
% cent stamp. I have 70 kinds of cards, a 
printing and agents’ price list, will be sent 
with cach new order; and I make the above 
every fa-nily. 5 packs, 5 names, to one address 
for 50 cts. You will want more when you get 
was so well suited before,” are almost unani- 
mous expressions. I employ expert and skillful 
nearly one million cards in Dec. 1875, Write name, 
town, and state plainly. Address W.C. CANNON, 





ORGARS | 
— ed. Address 
25, with your name beautifully printed, 
list of which, with samples, of 65 styles of 
offer, s= I wish to introduce my cards into 
the first lot. “More than pleased,’ “ Never 
printers, and furnish the best of work, and printed 
30 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass, 








